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Diary of the GHeek. 


Tue Budget introduced by the Chancellor on 
Tuesday was unsensational in form, but both interesting 
and important in matter. Its working finance was ex- 
tremely simple. The Chancellor anticipates a prosperous 
year, with trade still booming in this country and in 
Germany and in North and South America, our best 
customers. But he has budgeted with much caution, 
making ample provision for the loss of revenue which 
the strike will involve and which he fixes as high as 
£1,200,000. Taking these factors into account, he 
anticipates a small surplus of £304,000, which he attains 
on the following balance :— 


EstimMaTep REcEIPTs. 


£153,795,000 
33,394,000 


Tax Revenue 
Non-Tax Revenue ... 


Total Revenue £187,189,000 
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EsTimMaTED EXPENDITURE. 
Consolidated Fund Services 
Supply Services 


£37 ,017,566 
149,867,434 


£186,885,000 
187,189,000 


Total Expenditure ... 
Total Revenue 


Estimated Surplus £304,000 


With this trifle in hand, he proposes neither new taxa- 
tion nor any relief from existing burdens. 


* * * 


But the most remarkable features of the Budget are, 
first, the Chancellor’s survey of the results of the Budget 
of 1909, and of the triumph of Free Trade finance which 
they embody ; and secondly, his proposal for holding the 
realised surplus of £6,545,000—which would have been 
£7,000,000 but for the strike—as a floating balance to be 
applied, if necessary, to certain national emergencies. 
The language of the Chancellor on this point was a little 
vague, but Mr. Masterman made it perfectly clear that 
no use is to be made of this surplus without applica- 
tion to Parliament. 


” » * 


THE question is what are the purposes for which 
the Chancellor depletes the Old Sinking Fund? In 
defence of his action, he quoted an unpublished letter 
of Sir William Harcourt, in which that famous Puritan 
of finance admitted the propriety of financing the Navy 
out of a realised surplus. He did not, however, allocate 
any part of his reserve to naval purposes, contenting 
himself with saying that we must secure the 
‘* inviolability of our shores,’’ and ‘‘ take no risks.’’ He 
also mentioned the as yet unmeasured responsibility 
of the State for the strike. We shall take 
leave to say, however, that neither of these objects is 
likely to absorb £6,545,000. The strike, we hope, will soon 
be over, and Great Britain does not need a special Navy 
war-chest on the Spandau model. The effort to create 
one will not be made by the Chancellor, and it would 
raise a storm which would destroy the Liberal Party. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain showed that the Naval 
Estimates could not conceivably be in want of anything 
like an additional £6,000,000 ; denounced the Chancellor 
for diverting money from the Sinking Fund; and said 
that he had thrown away a golden chance of redeeming 
debt and improving the nation’s credit. 


” . 


Tue other point of interest in the Budget speech was 
Mr. Lloyd George’s clear and conclusive demonstration of 
the success of his finance of 1909. This part of the 
speech should be sent broadcast among the electorate. 
He showed that he had deliberately made provision for 
an accumulating series of deficits, starting from 1908, 
and culminating (owing to the demands of the Navy, 
Old Age Pensions, National Insurance, and other ends 
common to both parties) a grand total of 23} 
millions. Against this, he had provided new taxes, 
which last year brought in £23,900,000, and whose 
yield was still rising. The principle of all these imposts 
was (1) that they should expand with our expanding 
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needs; (2) that all classes should contribute to them ; 
(3) that they should not enhance the cost of neces- 
saries ; (4) that they should not interfere with the sources 
of industrial wealth. Every one of these conditions had 
been fulfilled. Mr. George gave an impressive picture 
of the wealth of the country, or of parts of it. Last year, 
for example, 270 millions of property passed by death, 
half of it belonging to 970 persons. 7,000 persons 
died last year, worth over £5,000. 

« . * 

THE punctilio of the Government in refusing to give 
the miners a plain direction as to what the minimum 
wage meant, has, we are afraid, landed them and the 
country in a tangled and difficult situation. The miners’ 
ballot has yielded a majority of votes against going back 
to work. At the moment of writing (Wednesday after- 
noon) the figures yielded a hostile majority of over 
30,000 votes on a small poll. The ballot was full of 
surprises. South Wales, content with having gained 
the principle of the minimum, and faced with exhausted 
funds, voted heavily for resumption, and was joined by 
the Midlands and the Cleveland and Somerset districts. 
On the other hand the less imaginative Northerners— 
wanting figures and details as well as principles— 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and (less emphatically) Scotland—have 
voted for going on till the decisions of the Boards are made 
known. This action has taken place in spite of the rather 
belated efforts of the leaders to induce the men to go 
back. Mr. Walsh has spoken and acted like a hero, 
and the older leaders, though they have grasped the situa- 
tion more slowly, have also spoken out strongly. But the 
situation has not been understood, and probably the Bill 
has been too vague and lawyer-like in terms to appeal 
to the simple, concrete minds to which it was addressed. 

* om * 

THE position is now very critical. The Secretary of 
the Miners’ Federation has declared that a two-thirds 
majority is necessary for the continuance of the strike. 
This has not been realised, and therefore it would seem 
as if the Federation ought definitely to order a resumption 
of work. But they may not be obeyed, and the unity 
of the Federation may be threatened. On the other 
hand, about 30,000 miners are said to have returned to 
work. But the consequence of partial resumption, and 
of bad blood between sections of the miners, is seen in the 
riots which have broken out in Fife and near Pontypool. 
The district boards are being rapidly constituted, but are 
not yet at work. The King has made a contribution of a 
thousand guineas to the funds for the relief of distress, 
and the Queen and Queen Alexandra of £1,000 each. 

* * * 

Tue Prince of Wales has left England for Paris, 
where, under the name of the Earl of Chester, he will be 
the guest of the Marquis de Breteuil, a Royalist noble- 
man and an old friend of King Edward. He will have 
a French tutor, will attend lectures at the Sorbonne, an 
excellent arrangement, of which we speak elsewhere. 
Paris is a favorite playground, but there is no better 
working-place in Europe; while the pleasures of home 
can nowhere be more delightfully realised than in a 
French family. There is one suggestion we should like 
to make. Is it within the scope of the King’s plans for 
his son to add a German to a French educational train- 
ing? We hope so; we are sure that such an announce- 
ment would give pleasure both to the country which sent 


the young prince and that which received him. 
* * * 


THE long-smouldering crisis in Hungary brought the 
Crown this week into sharp conflict with the Ministry 





ae 


and the Diet. For nine months the Magyar extremists, 
and more particularly the Justh Party, have carried on 
an unremitting Parliamentary obstruction. The Diet 
had failed to pass the annual Bill which authorises the 
calling up of conscripts, and the King-Emperor made the 
inevitable reply by keeping time-expired men with the 
colors and calling out reservists. The Diet thereupon 
passed a resolution limiting the right of the Crown to 
take such steps save in times of war or when the Con- 
stitution is suspended. Count Hedervary went to 
Schénbrunn to present this resolution, but the King- 
Emperor replied by threatening abdication unless it were 
withdrawn. A frank letter of remonstrance from 
Francis Joseph to the Premier has appeared in the 
Hungarian Press. 
* * * 

Tuis threat was for the moment successful. The 
Ministry, which in its turn had resigned, returned to 
office, and the Diet, after hearing its explanations, con- 
firmed it in office. But no one supposes that the crisis 
is ended. The Justh Party has already reverted to a 
loquacity which is hardly distinguishable from obstruc- 
tion, and denounces impartially the King-Emperor, his 
heir, and the Ministry. The battle will probably continue 
around the army, with the consequence that military 
interests will drive the Crown into a more drastic inter- 
vention. In the background lies the perennial franchise 
question, which most of the Magyar parties desire to 
burke. But it happens that the Justh Party desire 
democratic reform, and they are accordingly quite pre 
pared by challenging the Crown to force it into some 
action which will “dish’’ the Magyars by calling the 
working classes and the non-Magyar races into politics. 

* * * 


THE sentences on the publisher and printers of the 
“ Syndicalist ’ have been reduced—in the case of the 
brothers Buck to one month, in that of Mr. Bowman to 
six months. The first reduction is a sweeping censure 
on the judge’s action ; the second is not, in our opinion, 
at all adequate. On Monday and Tuesday, Mr. Lans- 
bury asked the Prime Minister whether he had observed 
the cases of military drilling in Ulster, to which the 
Prime Minister replied lightly that he believed they 
related to an Easter Monday demonstration, but that the 
Government might take action against drilling with a 
seditious purpose. We imagine that the Government 
have information of a somewhat serious character, the 
nature of which was suggested by a further reference by 
Mr. Lansbury to a leaflet saying that officers of the 
Army had informed their friends that they would refuse 
to order the troops to fire on the people of Ulster if they 
rebelled against Home Rule. This closely touches the 
case of the Syndicalists, and on Tuesday Mr. Lansbury 
belled the cat by giving notice that he would call atten- 
tion to the “seditious, incendiary, and treasonable 
speeches of certain Privy Councillors,’ and move a reso- 
lution. Meanwhile, Mr. Tom Mann (who denied using 
the only serious phrase attributed to him) has been com- 
mitted for trial at Salford, and released on bail. 


* * * 


Seppon’s appeal against his sentence was heard 
on Monday, before Mr. Justice Channell, Mr. Justice 
Darling, and Mr. Justice Coleridge, and failed. Mr. 
Marshall Hall, his counsel, raised no point of law, his 
speech dealing only with questions of fact. The Judges’ 
decision, announced by Mr. Justice Darling, was that all 
the points had been put fairly before the jury, who had 
fully in view the failure of the prosecution to trace the 
act of poisoning to Seddon. The case is a difficult one, 
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but we cannot help thinking that the position of the 
Crown was gravely weakened by Mrs. Seddon’s ac- 
quittal. Mr. Justice Channell suggested on this issue 
that the husband might have put the poison in the glass 
without his wife’s knowledge, and that then she might 
have administered it innocently. But this is guess-work. 
So far as the doings in the Seddon household were con- 
cerned, the evidence was equally blank against both 
prisoners. Of course, if it is assumed that in such a case the 
wife is necessarily under the subjection of the husband 
or the victim of his false dealing, a conviction of a 
woman is impossible. But we are not clear that senti- 
ment does not play a part in the decision of these matters. 
And, in any case, we are afraid it must be said that the 
prosecution is unduly helped by its power of cross- 
examining a man on trial for his life, and of having the 
last word. 
* * * 

Tue end of the revolutionary period in China was 
marked by three events this week. Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen, the 
engineer of the rising, has laid down his official position 
with a fine sense of public duty, and will henceforth 
devote himself to lecturing and other propagandist work. 
There had been reason to fear that the Republicans 
aimed at a military dictatorship, but experience has 
weaned them from this disastrous intention. A national 
Cabinet has been formed, which represents an amalgama- 
tion of the revolutionary South and the liberal North. 
Tang-Shao-Yi, who has shown a rare combination of 
honesty and diplomatic skill, is Premier, and the other 
members, though they bear namds unknown in the 
West, are said to be able, cultivated, and progressive. 
Four belong to the Republican Party, two only are 
partisans of President Yuan-Shi-Kai, and three are 
acceptable to both sides. The continuity of the revolu- 
tionary military organisation is secured by the appoint- 
ment of the Republican Minister of War as Chief of the 
Staff, with his quarters at Nanking. The third event, 
which closes the one anxious controversy of the later 
phases of the revolt, is the vote of the Nanking 
Assembly, by 20 to 6, in favor of the transference of 
the provisional government to Peking. 

. . + 

TuE partisans of Mr. Roosevelt continue to maintain 
the fight for their nominee with great persistence and 
spirit. But they are reduced to the weapons of the 
defeated—complaints of undue influence, and “ packed ”’ 
conventions. Indiana has “ gone solid’’ for Mr. Taft, 
but a “rump ”’ delegation has been nominated to prove 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s friends do not know when they are 
beaten. In New York the direct “ primaries ’’ have been 
held under the complicated new law. Opinion seems 
divided on its working, but the result for the moment 
is perfectly clear. The “ White House Republicans ’”’ 
have apparently secured eighty-three delegates for Mr. 
Taft at their party convention. Mr. Roosevelt, in spite 
of a “ lightning campaign ’’ and much strenuous oratory, 
can muster as yet only seven. It is now morally certain 
that Mr. Taft will enter the Presidential campaign as 
the Republican nominee. The Democratic choice is 
extremely problematical. Mr. Champ Clark or Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson seems to divide the chances, but neither 
of them appeals to the popular imagination, and there are 
some who believe that the popular but disastrous Mr. 
Bryan may at the last moment be chosen. 

* * * 

THERE is little to be said regarding the Persian Blue- 
Book just issued, save to inquire whether it is a 
challenge to those who demand some public con- 
trol over foreign affairs. It carries us no further into 





the stormy events of recent months than the appointment 
of Mr. Shuster. In the interval lie his dismissal, two 
Russian ultimatums, the ex-Shah’s invasion, the destruc- 
tion of the Mejliss, and the negotiations which have closed 
in a whirl of words and evasions. Foreign Office publica- 
tions ought not to be mere contributions to history. They 
ought to be documents intended to enlighten public 
opinion upon current events. The delay in publication 
leaves the public and Parliament with no authentic 
material whatever on which to base its verdict on our 
policy. Up to the Russian invasion, the mere 
course of events is fairly well known. But of any 
efforts which Sir Edward Grey may have made to stay 
Russia’s hand we know nothing. The final phase is sheer 
mystery, and no one can divine, save by the exercise of 
the pessimism which all experience of Russian policy has 
made inevitable, exactly how much is left of Persian 
independence after the exchange of the nearly meaning- 
less Notes which have appeared in the press. There 
ought to be a firm protest in Parliament against this 
withholding of informing documents. 
* a 

A most interesting series of reports from Captain 
Scott and his colleagues of the Antarctic Expedition has 
been published this week, which his ship, the “ Terra 
Nova,”’ had carried to New Zealand. There is little 
doubt that he chose a more difficult route to the Pole 
than Amundsen’s. His expedition started later, en- 
countered at the outset many dangers from breaking ice, 
and on its further march was beset by blizzards and 
storms. Its motor sledges were an experimental rather 
than a practical success, which means that with some 
modifications suggested by experience they may be found 
to have solved the problem of Arctic transport; with 
his ponies Captain Scott was unlucky, and their loss 
at an early stage is, perhaps, the chief cause of his delay. 

. * * 

Ir is possible, and even probable, however, that he 
has reached the Pole. On January 3rd he was only 150 
miles from it, and had every intention of pressing for- 
ward. But he must remain to face another winter, and 
no news of his progress is now likely to reach us for 
another year. The news that Lieutenant Evans was 
seized with scurvy and with difficulty carried back to the 
base inspires some anxiety for the other members of the 
expedition. If less successful than Amundsen from the 
standpoint of adventure, Captain Scott and his colleagues 
promise much ampler scientific material. They have 
spent their energies in elaborate researches into climatic 
conditions, geological studies, and inquiries into marine 
biology, and in photographic observations of the habits 
of the seals and birds of the Antarctic, which cannot fail 
to be of interest. 

* * * 

THERE have been two boat races this year instead of 
one. The first was rowed on Saturday week in a wind 
which drove the waters of the Thames against the boats, 
and swamped Cambridge off Harrod’s Wharf, and 
Oxford off Chiswick Eyot. Cambridge, a beaten crew, 
did not resume the race, but the Oxford men emptied 
their boat and rowed on to Mortlake, finishing the 
course in just over twenty-nine minutes. But some of the 
bystanders had laid a hand on the Oxford boat, and the 
umpire declared that there was “no race.’’ It was 
therefore rowed over again on Monday morning in slightly 
better weather. Oxford took the lead, kept it through- 
out the race, and won easily, thanks to their long, steady 
stroke and superior strength and leg-work. Cambridge 
never had a chance, nor had she at any period of the 
practice of the crews. 


e 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE BUDGET AND THE SURPLUS. 


THERE is one aspect of Mr. Lloyd George’s interesting 
proposal for diverting the realised surplus of six and 
a-half millions from the old Sinking Fund, and holding it 
in hand, as to which a very plain and decisive word 
needs to be spoken. The Conservative press assumes 
that this sum is merely a nest-egg for the hatching of a 
fresh brood of Dreadnoughts, and gives it a welcome 
We venture 
to say that those who read the Chancellor’s speech and 


corresponding to its size and significance. 


Mr. Masterman’s emphatic addition to it with some care 
will come to no such conclusion about it. No sum is 
specifically “ ear-marked ’’ for any purpose whatsoever. 
It is merely reserved for such purposes as Parliament 
may determine. And Parliament, in the stress of its 
immediate and arranged business, is not likely to be 
asked this year to discuss a fresh scheme for the alloca- 
All that Mr. 


— 
George has done is to suggest that in a time in which 


tion of over six millions of public money. 


some unexpected national emergencies have arisen the 
country should keep an abundant windfall in hand. The 
Chancellor specified two such emergencies, and one 
financial incident, which had added to the bulk of the 
realised surplus. The incident was the under-spending of 
the Admiralty, which turns out to be a by-product of the 
boom in trade. We have happily been building so many 
trading vessels that we have not been able to construct 
our allotted tale of warships. But this only leaves a 
net shortage of a million, and the Chancellor has held 
What, therefore, are the 
The first is the strike. It has already 
cost the revenue nearly half a million, and will cost it 


back six and a half millions. 
emergencies ? 


But this loss is written off in the estimate of 
We take it, 
therefore, that the Chancellor’s reference is to the possi- 


more. 


revenue for the coming financial year. 


bility of a national relief fund. Let us put that contin- 
gent liability at a million. What is the other call on the 
new reserve? The Chancellor describes it as the necessity 
for “taking no risk” in “securing the actual inviol- 


, 


ability of our shores.”” This is general language, but 
the precise measure of our naval responsibilities in the 
event of an increase in the German Fleet Law has already 
been defined by Mr. Churchill, and the calculation has 
been confirmed still more accurately by the publication 
of the Novelle. At the most, Germany will build three 
extra Dreadnoughts in six years, and will add corre- 
In that 
case we shall build Dreadnoughts in sequences of 
four and_ five instead of in sequences of four and 
three. Obviously, there is no need to lay by four 
and a-half millions in 1912 for a liability that will 
not fully mature till 1917, and is by no means of an ex- 
travagant nature. 


spondingly to her complements and personnel. 


The “ Times ’”’ has the assurance to 
suggest that the Chancellor has provided that “ no part ” 
of the realised surplus “shall be spent on anything but the 
Navy, except by the special decree of Parliament.” The 


fact is that no penny of this sum can be spent, save by | 


the authority of Parliament. It is for Parliament— 
that is to say, for the majority in Parliament—that is 


————— 


to say, for the Liberal, Irish, and Labor Parties—to de. 
termine how that surplus shall be expended. For our 
part, we should have much preferred to hear no more 
about the Navy fora while. We are in negotiation with 
Germany for the establishment of a political peace. While 
the healing process proceeds, “ the world,’’ as Mr. Lough 
said, “ has its ears open,’’ and the least whisper of pre- 
caution is magnified a hundred-fold by that sensitive 
medium. Let us do and say nothing in the meanwhile 
to disturb so delicate a situation. 

Under these circumstances we entirely refuse to 
believe that in reserving the realised surplus the Chan- 
cellor had his eyes on any large new provision for naval 
armaments. And this for two simple and sufficient 
The Chancellor and the Liberal Party are 
pledged to a great measure of social reform, the financing 
And the 
Chancellor and the Government of which he is an im- 


reasons. 
of which is still a matter of speculation. 
portant member are equally pledged to secure an Anglo- 


Both these causes would be 
imperilled by a fresh and sensational provision for the 


German settlement. 


Navy. One other not unimportant consequence would 
Such a policy would break the Liberal Party 
Mr. Asquith and the Government were not 


follow. 
in two. 
put in power to prepare for war with Germany, and 
Mr. Churchill was not sent to the Admiralty to compass 
If we believed that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had any such purpose 


any such guilty and nefarious end. 


in view, we should say so, and, in common with nine 
we should take our 
But we prefer to deal with 
political problems as they arise, and in the form in which 
they present themselves to reasonable men. 


tenths of the Liberal press, 
measures accordingly. 


It was not, 
in our opinion, possible for the Chancellor to say 
definitely what fresh need may arise in connection with 
the Insurance Act. There is the open question of the 
doctors; and there is the problem of the children, and 
of the younger class of insurers. But we may well con- 
jecture that he will not allow the scheme to fail, and 
that he is justified in fortifying himself for its more 
obvious contingencies. 

For the rest, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
justified in describing the Budget of 1912 as the vindica- 
tion both of Free Trade finance and of the great instru- 
ment of 1909. The Budget of three years ago was 
framed with a view to providing for a series of growing 
deficits. 
George's estimate of their power of expansion, until, as he 
says, they reached, on the basis of the finance of 1908, 4 
total of 234 millions. But the provision of 1909 has 
kept pace with them, and next year it is almost certain 
to exceed Mr. George’s modest estimate, and to leap well 
ahead even of the tremendous forward bound of 
We have thus survived one of the most 
exacting tests of Free Trade finance, without 4 
single recourse to borrowing, or a perceptible strain 
on the productive forces of the community. The taxes 
were largely founded on realised wealth, and they and 


The deficits grew in full accordance with Mr. 


expenditure. 





the corpus from which they were taken have expanded 
together. None of these taxes have enhanced the cost of 
the necessaries of life, and the returns of Customs and 
' Excise show that though there has been a large working: 
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class contribution, the imposts of 1909 have not 
stinted the purchasing powers of the workers on the 
modest range of their luxuries. And they have 
certainly not hampered industry. The super-tax 
has been a singularly fruitful levy, and there 
has been no sign that the new scale of death duties, or 
the higher tax on unearned incomes, has produced 
evasion, or “driven capital abroad,’’ or stayed pro- 
ductive investment, or even checked the unequalled 
prodigality with wh*ch modern wealth advertises at 
once its power of accumulation and its passion for 
enjoyment. Every panic-stricken outcry with which the 
richest classes met the demand on them to give a 
little of their surplus to the State for its defence, and 
for a slight mitigation of the evils that flow from a 
bad distribution of its treasure, has now died away. 
In a sense, it is true that the nation is over-taxed. It 
spends far too much on its fears and its hatreds, and 
far too little on its soul’s and its body’s good. At any 
moment the mass of its armaments may be turned to its 
own destruction and to that of its neighbors. But that is 
another story. As mere machinery of taxation, the Budget 
of 1909 has accomplished all that its author desired and 
predicted for it, and it is still “ going strong.”’ 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE COAL STRIKE. 


Tue great dispute in the Coal Trade has raised more 
questions than it has solved. So far as the direct issues 
are concerned, the result is indecisive. The Govern- 
ment failed to put into their Bill the one provision which 
would have closed the strike and turned it into a 
successful emergency measure, and they and the country 
have to reap the consequences. The men have gained 
the name for which they have fought, but how much 
of the substance they will win lies with the uncertain 
arbitrament of chairmen who are insufficiently equipped 
But 


indirect questions of great interest have emerged. In 


with principles to guide their decisions. many 
the first place, the strike has been in a sense a measure 
of strength as between a national trade union and the 
entirety of the possessing classes. Those classes have 
regarded it as a challenge, and have used the occasion to 
restrict employment and thereby deplete the funds of 
other unions. The miners on their side appear to have 
calculated that within a few weeks they could bring 
“property ’’ to its knees. 


storage of coal. 


They reckoned without the 
Their most forward unions, as that of 
South Wales, were the most insufficiently equipped with 
funds, and have in the result. been foremost in favor of 
peace. The men of the North—Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, Yorkshire, and Lancashire—less eager for 
the fray, were also better equipped and more resolute. 
Local divergences were so great that we doubt if we shall 
ever see a great national strike of the kind again. 
“Property ’’ has shown that along these lines it is by 
comparison with “ labor ’’ The strike 
could spread misery among the potters, and distress in 
back streets of Rochdale or Oldham; but the motor 


invulnerable. 


classes have simply not felt it, and, except for a moment’s 
dissatisfaction with the railway dividends next August, 
will not feel it. The pathetic trust of the miner that he 
could make the unsympathetic rich feel their dependence 





on his labor has been frustrated. They are more sure 
than ever of his dependence on them. Their growing 
bitterness against the working class has been sharpened, 
and that is all. 

Meanwhile, it is probable that for a time the coal 
dispute will have terminated the series of strikes. The 
railway directors have acutely seized their opportunity 
and have retrenched labor. On all sides trade union funds 
are depleted by payment of out-of-work benefit, and by the 
impoverishment of trade union members. 
ideas have received a blow which, but for the prosecution 
of the “ Syndicalist,’’ might have been fatal. The 
Attorney-General, however, has contrived to endow a wild 


Syndicalist 


and shallow movement with something of the romance of 
martyrdom, and to identify its cause for the moment 
with that of free speech. Thanks to zealous officialism, 
every soldier will now actively canvass his conscience, and 
ask himself in earnest whether as an Englishman he is 
not bound to know something about the merits of a civil 
dispute before, in the course of one, he takes the life of 
But The 


strike movement has received a powerful check, and 


a fellow-citizen. this is a side issue. 


society is incidentally relieved of much of its 


anxiety as to what might happen if a _ single 
combination should succeed in controlling one of the 
necessary means of production. On the other hand, 
if the Miners’ Federation were checked at one point, 
they succeeded at another. They converted Parliament 
to the principle of the minimum wage, and though the 
Bill was half-hearted and incomplete, its effects will not 
be a whit the less far-reaching because the provision 
having special and sole reference to the mining industry 
was omitted. If miners, a relatively well-paid and very 
highly-organised class, can legitimately demand the 
establishment of a minimum wage by law, how much 
more can unskilled, poor, ignorant, unorganised labor 
claim a similar protection? The miners wanted a mini- 
mum of 5s. a day, or 22s. 6d. to 25s. a week for day men. 
The engineers’ laborers last year in Manchester were 
striking for £1 a week. Some 30 per cent. of the adult 
male laborers of the country in regular employ earn less 
than 25s. a week. Agricultural laborers as a mass earn 
much less than 20s. We by no means undervalue trade 
unionism, butfor these classes trade unionism alone will not 
do what it has done for the miners, and even for the miners 
It is time for the Govern- 
ment to consider very carefully what its future attitude 
isto be to questions of wages, and by what principles it is 
to be guided. It is not desirable that it should be com- 
pelled a second time to improvise principles and policy 


alike while a great dispute is actually raging. 


we have seen its limitations. 


We assume, not, we fear, with the approval of our 
correspondent ‘“‘ An Old Liberal,’’ that the Government 
has something more to do with labor disputes than to 
“keep the ring.’’ We fully agree that it is its duty to 
protect all willing workers, but in that matter we have 
not seen the smallest symptom of backwardness. Consider- 
ing, however, that over a million men have been on strike, 
the astonishing thing is the almost entire absence of dis- 
order. But Government nowadays has come to recognise a 
wider function. It is not only the coercion of one work- 
man by another which it has to consider, but the coercion 
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of workmen by the condition of the market. Against these 
conditions the working-classes are now in full revolt, and 
they have the sympathy of everyone with a spark of 
feeling for justice or for the future of our country. They 
do not desire, as Mr. Benjamin Jones shows in the striking 
letter which we publish to-day, arithmetical equality. 
They know as well as others that there must be a pro- 
But they demand 
They demand that 
the point of departure for the scale of ascending pay- 
ment should be the living minimum. Let who will be 
paid more, say they, but let no one be paid less. This 
was why the miners laid quite a different stress on their 
demand on behalf of the daymen, which was a demand 
for a living wage, and on the demand for the schedule, 
which, in most cases, represented a moderate addition 
We agree with the Bishop of Hull that 
the living wage is the legitimate first charge on industry. 
We are far from saying that all is settled when the 
obtained, but it constitutes the 
minimum standard by reference to which the due 
reward of toilsome, difficult, dangerous, or highly 
skilled should be reckoned. Now, what the 
miners have helped the public to realise is not a 
matter of indifference to the community. An industrial 
democracy awakened to a new sense of rights will not 
allow it to be so. It will insist on conditions that admit 
for the masses of the people a life worthy of our national 
pretension. 


portion between rewards and services. 
a different basis for that proportion. 


to that wage. 


living wage is 


work 





HUNGARY AND THE CROWN. 


A Constitution is never so precious as when it is the 
close possession of a little oligarchy. Democracies hardly 
know what the word means. They are strong because 
masses stand behind them, and their defence is their 
power to fill the streets with defiant crowds. It is the 
little privileged class which clings to its bit of paper, 
and conducts its politics as though the affairs of a nation 
were a Chancery suit. We knew something of this spirit 
in our own history in the period between the Revolution 
and the first Reform Bill. It ruined Poland. It is to 
be studied in perfection in the Hungary of to-day. The 
Magyar aristocracy, divorced alike from the proletariat 
of its own race and from that half of the population 
of the kingdom which belongs to the Slav and 
Roumanian stocks, conducting its own party struggles 
in the Diet by obstruction and outside it by 
corruption and intimidation, presents, when it faces 
the Crown, the aspect of a vigilant family lawyer who 
defends an orphan ward with all the resources of legal 
subtlety, with a passionate forensic eloquence and a 
power of continuity and persistence to which it is difficult 
to refuse a certain admiration. The orphan ward, we 
must none the less remember, never attains her majority, 
and the trustees from generation to generation contrive 
to enjoy her estate. 
The conflict is never ended, and it rarely is interest- 
But this week it has attained a certain dramatic 
acuteness, because it moved the old King-Emperor to 
threaten abdication. It is a singular personal spectacle. 
This old man entered on his reign to find every portion 


ing. 








of his dominions in arms against him. Austria was easily 
regained. Italy with foreign aid eventually won her 
freedom. Hungary with foreign aid was reconquered, 
and now while the son of the arch-rebel Kossuth leads one 
of the factions against the Crown, the threat of the mon- 
arch, who defeated and exiled his father, to lay down his 
Crown has availed to bring the constitutional revolt to 
anend. Francis Joseph is in the enviable position which 
Charles II. enjoyed when he faced the Whigs. The 
Magyars will not let him resign in order to make his 
successor king. Francis Joseph is indeed a German, but 
Francis Ferdinand is a German with Slav sympathies and 
a Czech wife. The actual conflict is one which recalls our 
own Stuart period. Constitutions are realities only when 
they are in danger, and to find a parallel to the Hungary 
of the twentieth century we must return to the England 
of the seventeenth century. In their constant warfare 
with Vienna and the Crown, the chief expedient which 
the Magyar nationalists have used is their constitutional 
right to vote year by year the annual levy of conscripts. 
That right is unchallenged and may be exercised, as it 
often is exercised, without any attack on the prerogatives 
of the Crown. Exercised 


for one year, it must throw out of gear the whole military 


It is no negligible weapon. 


mechanism. Exercised for two or three years in suc- 
That 


any people in Central Europe, without a natural frontier 


cession, it would reduce the army to a skeleton. 


and surrounded by nations in arms, should dream of 
using it even for one year is a remarkable testimony to 
the Magyar spirit of faction. The King-Emperor is not, 
however, without the power to retort. He can maintain 
the army at a figure necessary for defence by prolonging 
the term of service of the time-expired men and by calling 
out the reserves. It was this royal prerogative which the 
Hungarian Diet, after nine months of obstruction and 
incessant ministerial crises, proposed to remove by reso- 


’ lution—a resolution which the loyalist ministry of Count 


Hedervary was at length induced. to carry to Vienna. 

The conflict has ended for the moment in the victory 
He retains his right to checkmate 
a refusal to vote recruits, and may still in time of peace 


of Francis Joseph. 


defeat the aristocratic patriots by keeping the peasant 
conscripts with the colors, or calling back the artisan 
The interests of defence are 
safeguarded, and the little governing clique is forced, if 
it proposes to resort to these methods of obstruction, to 
set in motion reprisals which certainly cannot conduce 
to its popularity among the Hungarian masses. The 
real reason why it has been worsted in its conflict with 
the Crown is that it stands for only a fraction of the 
nation. The Magyar magnates realise clearly enough 
what would happen if a young and vigorous monarch, who 
is not without democratic sympathies of a clerical- 
socialistic tinge, were to come to the throne. The Arch- 


reservists to the barracks. 


duke Francis Ferdinand is the head of a militarist party, 
and he is also a typical representative of the neo-Austrian 
generation which has finally abandoned the idea of an 
alliance between the German and Magyar ruling races to 
keep the Slavs in their place. As a soldier, he would 
endure no tampering with the army. As a Slavophile, 
he would seize the first occasion to make an end of the 


Magyar ascendancy. One can guess what would happet 
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in the first year after he came to the throne, if the clique 
at Budapest should dare him to action. The Constitu- 
tion would be suspended, and an “ Ex-Lex”’ Ministry 
would at length promulgate an honest scheme of man- 
hood suffrage. With the first general election, the rule 
of the Magyars would be at an end. Half the seats of 
the Diet would be occupied by Slavs and Roumanians, 
and, of the other half, a fair proportion would be filled 
by Socialist and Agrarian representatives of the 
Magyar proletariat. The Kossuths and the Apponyis 
would be left to lead a little faction of protest and to 
make, with their ancient names and Jewish gold, the 
best defence they could against the democratic tide. 

The power of the Crown in this singular conflict is 
not a personal and illiberal prerogative. It is a formula 
which stands for the eventual summoning of the 
Hungarian masses into political life. How long this 
inevitable development can be delayed, no man can 
guess. The singularity of the present conflict is that 
the pressure for democratic reform comes now from two 
quarters. It is applied spasmodically in moments of 
crisis from Vienna. It has also been felt in the obstruc- 
tion of the Justh faction, the most anti-monarchical of 
all the groups of the Chamber, and in some respects the 
most Chauvinistic; but a group which none the less 
stands, from some obscure motive, for a more liberal 
treatment of the non-Magyar races. In that lawyer- 
ridden country a natural and spontaneous agitation for 
the equal rights of all the nationalities is at present 
an impossibility. Any leader who dares to rally the 
oppressed Slovaks is at once imprisoned. Any news- 
paper which inspires the courage of the unfortunate 
Roumanians is overwhelmed with fines and prosecutions. 
Even the unenfranchised Magyar peasantry is drifting 
steadily on the road of emigration to America. The 
landlord tyranny holds the fields, while the racial tyranny 
strangles the churches and the schools. Reform has 
not yet advanced beyond the project of a Bill which, 
with its elaborate machinery of linguistic tests and 
plural qualifications, would scarcely improve the present 
position. For a real reform we must await some fresh 
phase of the perennial conflict with the Crown, which 
will compel Vienna to call in the masses and the 
nationalities to crush the persistent obstruction of the 
Magyar aristocrats. When that happens Hungary will 
become the most interesting region of Eastern Europe, 
and may at last attain her natural position of leadership 
over the hundred races of the Balkans. 





A LIBEL ON WOMEN. 


A CoNnsIDERABLE number of those who voted down the 
Conciliation Bill last week upon its second reading were, 
of course, moved, like Mr. Asquith, by firm and genuine 
convictions. But we are afraid we must add that those 
who converted a majority of 167 last year into a 
minority of 14 this year were influenced by temper, 
timidity, or tactics rather than by reason. No new fact 
or argument relevant to a decision on the merits of the 
issue has come into existence during the last twelve 
months. Those who attribute their change of vote to 
the recent mad outbreak of violence in which a section 





of the militants indulged confess themselves inaccessible 
to all reason. For this measure was supported by 
every section of the suffrage party save by this militant 
group, and their latest revival of violent methods was 
avowedly directed to secure its failure. Thus, members 
who turned over on this account played directly into 
the hands of the female Syndicalists, and gave the 
enemies of conciliation their triumph. Not much more 
creditable to the male intelligence was the conduct of 
those whose mind was so wavering, or their pledges so 
elastic, that the general gravity of our national situation 
at the moment tipped the balance. The action of 
Irish Home Rulers, and possibly of a few English, 
anxious to save a week of governmental time and to 
relieve the governmental forces from a source of em- 
barrassing dissension, was more intelligible, as such 
avowed tactics always are. In canvassing the causes of 
change it would, however, be unfair to omit reference 
to the strong organisation of the anti-suffrage forces 
during recent months, and to the powerful personages 
who have been brought into the field. It is unfortunate, 
but quite inevitable, that in such an issue passion should 
breed a recklessness of reasoning and of tactics equally 
violent and equally regrettable in the extreme wing of 
each party. 

An excellent example is afforded by the prostitution 
of a great professional authority in the long and 
vehement indictment of the woman’s movement con- 
tributed by Sir Almroth Wright to the “ Times.”” By a 
familiar electioneering dodge, a heavily-weighted charge 
is launched just before the voting in order that there may 
be no chance of exposing its irrelevances or its false 
inferences. It would have been more befitting an 
eminent physician, whose proper work lies far aloof from 
political tactics, to publish his special observations upon 
physiological aspects of the militant movement at a time 
when the calm mind of the public could give them the 
consideration they deserved, instead of applying them for 
vote-snatching in the heat of a Parliamentary debate. 
If, however, this proper course had been taken, the 
slender application of Sir Almroth’s professional reflec- 
tions to the matter in hand would have been exposed. 
For what does this passion-laden letter actually signify? 
So far as Sir Almroth’s professional experience and skill 
are relevant, they touch a limited sphere of physical 
trouble. The “ Times ’’ heads the letter “Sir Almroth 
Wright on Militant Hysteria.’’ It is arranged to appear 
on the day in which a Bill is discussed which expresses the 
views and demands of a huge number of sober, orderly, 
well-balanced women, and which is reprobated by all 
militant hysteriacs, if that name be applicable to the 
extreme wing of militants. Thus, in its very title, Sir 
Almroth’s argument is out of court. No doubt in every 
fanatical movement, as the history of religion so freely 
illustrates, some element of sex-hysterics is to be found. 
But it betrays a measure of ignorance or passiondiscredit- 
able to the writer to suggest that the whole movement for 
woman suffrage in its most moderate form is infused and 
Yet if that is not what his 
letter is designed to suggest, what is its possible 
relevancy to the debate of the House? 

As Sir Almroth opens out his 


governed by this hysteria. 


“argument,” we 
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realise how little the scientific training avails to exclude 
an “ odium ”’ quite as bitter and as derationalising as the 
“odium theologicum ’”’ itself. For Sir Almroth fails 
utterly to recognise the limits and the qualifications of 
his professional experience in touching such a question. 
In the first place, as a physician, his experience of men 
and women is necessarily cramped by confinement to 
Those 
that are well need not a physician, and Sir Almroth 


abnormal cases. For all disease is abnormal. 
knows as little about the character and conduct of normal 
women as other persons, possibly less by reason of his 
An example of this is afforded 
importance he 


professional absorption. 
by the 


disqualifications in industrial and commercial work, 


attaches to certain sex 
which all large employers will recognise to be grossly 
exaggerated. But the incompetence to draw correct 
inferences is quite as marked as the irrelevance of 
For the whole tenor of his 
letter is addressed to proving that women differ 


widely 


his evidence of fact. 


from men in their intellectual processes, 
their capacities, needs, experiences, and aspirations. 
And he imagines that thus he builds up a case against the 
representation of women in a self--governing community. 
But it is especially because of these differences that 
women’s direct assistance is required in the art of self- 
government. For the governing body of a nation should 
gather and reflect all the diverse forms of knowledge, 
capacity, and experience for co-operation in the work 
Sir Almroth is 


sure that women can never successfully undertake men’s 


of legislation and of administration. 


work, that they must keep, wholly or mainly, to “ their 
own occupations.’’ But to suppose that this is an argu- 
ment against woman’s franchise is indeed “ fatuous,”’ 
to use an adjective which Sir Almroth affects. 

But the final test of incompetence in arguing this 
question is always to be found in the contention that the 
State rests on physical force, and that women, being 
feebler in physique, cannot assist the State. Sir Edward 
Grey neatly pricked this sociological falsehood by 
asking what determined the use of physical force. 
Of course physical force is used and will always 
be used in the processes of government, but as the 
art of government advances, it becomes less and less 
It is no more true of the 
government of a country than of the management of a 


of a controlling influence. 


business supplying machinery and manual labor that 
Indeed, the ultimate 
illogic of this physical force argument is seen in that it 


“the basis ’’ is physical force. 
turns in the hands of those who use it. For if govern- 
ment rests on physical force, so does politics or the art 
of attaining governmental power, or indeed any other 
Thus we are led by an easy step to a 
vindication of those very methods of violence which mark 


social control. 


the militant policy of Ulster, of trade unionism, and, 
above all, of the feminist movement. 





MR. BIRRELL’S STATESMANSHIP. 


Mr. BrrreEu is not one of the “star’’ figures in the 
Government. He has passed only one great Bill; he 


even failed, through no fault of his own, with two others. 
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He has played no commanding part in the exciting 
drama with the Lords. 
so genial, so full of honest 


Even his attractive humor, 


sense and wisdom, has 


seldom been heard on the party platform. Never was 


@ man more absorbed in his office. And in what 


an office! The Chief Secretary for Ireland is always 
a governor who cannot govern, an administrator who 
has to speak, not by means of trusted and loyal advisers 
and helpers, but through about forty Boards, each 
more wooden than the other; a statesman who has no 
Parliament and only a sham Court to lean on, and no 
“ organic national life’’ to appea! to. The Ireland of 
Mr. Birrell’s rule is full of vitality ; no country in the 
world has in the last decade flowered more brilliantly 
into fresh forms of literary, artistic, and economic 
It is doubtful whether Mr. Birrell has watched 
all these developments, and his Government’s various con- 


growth. 


tributions to them, with complete approval ; or whether, 
being something of a Tory in literature, he is in complete 
sympathy with the spirit of ironic realism which 
inspired “Man and Superman ’”’ and “ The Playboy of 
the Western World.” But it is certain that no man 
has felt more acutely that England, as a power interfer- 
ing with and penalising the public life ot Ireland, was 
a maleficent force, to be removed at the earliest possible 
hour. All that so intelligent and open-minded a 
statesman could do was to hold the fort stoutly and 
warily till the signal of release came with the arrival of 
a Home Rule Bill. 


This task Mr. Birrell has accomplished, and the 
country and the Liberal Party owe him much for the 
spirit which he has applied to it. Liberalism has 
thought little of Ireland since 1893, but what would 
Liberalism have been without her? Since 1906, and 
long before, she has held the key of the Liberal position. 
If Irish Nationalism had deserted British Liberalism, 
the great majority of six years ago could never have been 
created, and would long ago have been cast to the four 
winds of heaven. None of its tasks could have been 
accomplished ; the democracy would still have been in 
chains to the House of Lords. 
tactful, forbearing, and sympathetic Irish Secretary, 
the links would have snapped, and the pressure of new 
Trish half-political, and 
literary—a kind of Irish Syndicalism, redeemed by the 
grace and fervor of its associates, and the serious national 


And without a wise, 


movements, half-economic, 


needs to which they ministered—would have borne down 
the patient, almost hum-drum, Parliamentary states- 
manship of Mr Redmond. What England could do, he 
has done—that is to say, he has settled for Ireland 
the problems that a new Home Rule Government could 
not have settled for her. 

The first of these problems was higher education. 
The question appealed to a Liberal of the enlightened 
school of Matthew Arnold, a Nonconformist sensitive to 
the charm of Catholicism, a thinker almost fanatically 
Mr. Birrell succeeded where 
statesmen—all highly 


hostile to fanaticism. 
three other 


accomplished 
men, all great students of the Irish question—had 
failed. He broke down the solid wall of Nonconformist 
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opposition as if it had never existed. It was a crown 
well befitting Mr. Birrell’s brows, and as mere diplomacy 
the passage of the Universities Bill of 1908 was a feat of 
which any Irish governor might be proud. The second 
of Mr. Birrell’s tasks was to keep Ireland fairly pros- 
perous and contented. It would have been madness to 
stop or needlessly to slow down the machinery, ill-con- 
structed as it was, of the Wyndham Purchase Act. It 
would have been equally unwise to check the process of 
resettlement by the Estates Commission, and of fer- 
tilising even the rocks of Connemara with a stream—for 
once a fairly well-directed stream—of English gold. 

These remedies, with the development of the 
Laborers Act and the working of Old Age Pensions, have 
brought about a material amelioration in the lot of the 
poorest Irish people far greater than contemporary 
England or Scotland has known, and almost inconceiv- 
able to travellers who remember the West of the early 
‘nineties. They are making a new Ireland, but an Ireland 
which only a Home Rule Government can handle without 
the danger of vital demoralisation. England has put 
Ireland on the path of self-realisation, but she has shot 
her last bolt. Mr. Birrell is of the race of the good 
fairies. But he must be the last of them. Even in the 
final beneficent stage of England’s blundering activities, 
the philosophic historian on whom Mr. Birrell is wont to 
pour scorn may find it a nice point to decide whether 
she has done more harm than good. At least, as Mr. 
Childers has pointed out, it is not she who can solve the 
problems of modern Irish society. She cannot deal with 
temperance. She cannot settle education. 
tax justly or adapt a great boon like old-age pensions to 
the primitive poverty of Galway or Mayo. She cannot 
supply the national guidance which can alone set right 
In all these 
things the national solution is the only cure available. 
Ireland, even more than Italy, fara da se. 

Mr. Birrell’s third task has been the gift of his 
own personality for the solution of the Parliamentary 


She cannot 


the shortcomings of local government. 


problem. Here, again, his success has been characteristic. 
The Irish Secretary would have been more than human 
if he had never despaired ; he would not have been him- 
self if he had never laughed at himself or his work. His 
predecessor, Mr. Bryce, has shown himself to be a great 
manager of men, but he never established the easy and 
trustful terms with the Irish members which Mr. Birrell 
Both he and they have had to play 
difficult and rather unreal parts—they to subordinate the 
policy of the hour to the vital needs of Home Rule; he to 
prepare for the great stroke of emancipation by keeping 
the wilder forces of freedom on the leash but not in chains. 
All this had to be achieved by ignoring or minimising the 
thousand petty frictions of the Irish Office, with its 
crowning anomaly that the men who represented Ireland 
could only have an indirect,and never a personal,share in 
governing her, and by keeping Ireland before an absorbed 
and necessarily ignorant and inattentive party. Only a 
humorist could have survived such an ordeal ; only a very 
human character could have emerged from it with fresh- 
ness and sympathies unimpaired. Mr. Birrell has been 
He has had no 
The 


at once set up. 


literally a shirt-sleeve diplomatist. 
Cabinet airs, and as few forms as possible 





result is that he has never once lost touch. Mr. 
Redmond and his colleagues have always known that the 
warmest of their friends was the Minister to whom 
Ireland offered no glory, none of the joys of the lime- 
light statesman, only obscure, baffling, vexatious, and 
seemingly useless toil, to be relinquished at the earliest 
moment when her fit and chosen governors could take the 
place of power. Never had statesman to deal with such 
a crooked disarray of forces as in Ireland under the 
Union ; never were good temper and patient cheer, and 
the wit that laughs off the discomfitures of pride and 
commonplace ambition, more necessary to British states- 
manship. 


“We forgive much to humanity,” says an amiable 
essayist, speaking of a less amiable poet, “ knowing how 
much need there is for humanity to forgive us.’ The 
poet on whose behalf this charitable epigram was penned 
was Pope ; the essayist was the Secretary for Ireland. I 
do not know that Mr. Birrell’s colleagues in Cabinet have 
much to forgive him for; certainly, they have abundant 
reason for being grateful to him. Any body of public 
men, wearied with the countless jars and disillusions of 
office, must rejoice in a companion so abounding in 
humor and good humor—-so little of an egotist, so much of 
a comrade. Not that Mr. Birrell is a man to be desperately 
enamored of political life. Vigorous and gifted natures, 
without much power of introspection, can become ab- 
sorbed in its impassioned pursuit of the second-rate; a 
critical humanist never. Mr. Birrell’s mind, like his 
literary style, is too allusive, too sensible both of the 
richness and variety, as well as the “ contrariness,’’ of 
things to be always keenly braced to political action. 
The intimate observer may even complain of him that he 
is prone to too quick despair in all that concerns this 
form of human effort. But to his general cheerfulness 
under its heaviest crosses, those who have sat with 
him round the famous long table in Downing Street would 
bear abundant witness. The House of Commons has 
much the same report of him. The race of thin, eager 
partisans never dies, but when Mr. Birrell speaks, 
pleasant human airs begin to blow and to temper the 
chill conventions of politics. He is not an orator ; rather 
he realises in public talk Macaulay’s idea of the scholar 
who could read Plato with his feet on the fender. The 
charm of his speeches is their ease and discursiveness, 
joined to an explosive candor of manner and thought. 

Mr. Birrell has been closely and nobly identified 
with his work in Ireland. He has done much for her. 
He has pleaded her cause incessantly and persistently 
at the Treasury (where she is a not infrequent and 
a somewhat too unsuccessful suitor), at the Cabinet, 
in Liberal counsels; and next week he may fairly say 
that he has brought his sheaves with him, and that he 
presents this country with the spectacle of Nationalist 
Ireland, still willing for reconciliation, still offering her 
wonderful genius for common service with England 
within the Empire. What a gift! What an offer! The 
man who realises it will have accomplished a great feat, 
one of the greatest in modern politics. Let Mr. Birrell 
have all the praise for it that he will have deserved. 

H. W. M. 
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Life and Betters. 


THE PRINCE AND THE SORBONNE. 


Last Monday the Prince of Wales left for France, “ to 
learn French.’’ It is announced that in order to “ per- 
fect himself ’”’ in the language, the Earl of Chester (by 
which title he is to be known during his residence in 
France) will, as often as possible, attend lectures in 
the Sorbonne and in the Collége de France on the other 
side of the street—not as a matriculated student—he is 
too late for that, and, besides, his time is short—but as 
one of “le grand public” who, in their thousands, all 
day long from November to mid-July, hie them to the 
Mount of Sainte Géneviéve, for the free lectures 
(les cours publics) that have been a distinguishing 
feature of academic Paris ever since Abélard, in the 
eleventh century, and close to the spot whereon the new 
Sorbonne stands, originated them. For a young man 
hungering to combine the acquisition of “ perfect 
French’’ with the gratification of a philanthropic 
curiosity and a literary taste, the Sorbonne is the ideal 
resource. And to an English prince, interested in the 
future of Universities among the restless democracies 
that are knocking the old order to pieces, it should offer 
this additional attraction—it is the unique, or at least 
the most finished,*instance in the world of direct vital 
contact between the People and the University. It is 
also the most cosmopolitan institution of its kind in the 
world. According to the annual report of the Univer- 
sity, just published, of the eighteen thousand students 
attending the Sorbonne and its allied institutions, three 
thousand five hundred are foreigners, nearly three times 
as many as there were ten years ago. 

According to these figures, the student population on 
and about “ The Mount ” is about as large as it was in 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, when it 
was drawn from every nation in Christendom—and when 
(the point is worth noting) the English contingent (the 
Anglorum turba of the old chroniclers) usually swamped 
all the rest in numbers, and (would you believe it?) in 
industry and ability. The chroniclers put the total 
student population at twenty-five to thirty thousand— 
an exaggeration, as Mr. Rashdall argues in his admir- 
able ‘‘ History of the Medieval Universities.” There may 
have been fifteen thousand, distributed over the Latin 
Quarter, from the summit of “ The Mount ” to the laby- 
rinth of dingy streets where MSS. were sold, and, for cash 
down, lent out, and students lodged and masters lectured 
in their cellars and garrets, onwards to the Seine and its 
Parva Pons (the modern Petit Pont), where many an 
English Schoolman harangued to his open-air audience. 
John of Salisbury, Richard of Bury, enthusiastic lovers 
of medieval Paris and students of her schools, often 
passed that way. And Dominus Jocius, of London town 
—one would fain know more about that pilgrim to and 
from the Holy Land who is supposed to have founded 
and endowed the first College of the Studium Generale, 
which some time later became the University of Paris. 
So there was an Anglo-French entente of a noble sort, 
many a century before that other entente, whereof the 
Prince’s Grandfather, Edward the Peacemaker, ‘“‘ Notre 
Edouard ” of the Parisians, was the artificer ; the sort of 
entente which Goethe hoped might spring up between 
France and the Fatherland. 

Much is there for the Earl of Ckester to brood over, 
“coach ’’ himself up in, if ever he goes strolling along 
the Boul’ Miche, by Richelieu’s Chapel of the Sorbonne 
and the Home of the Cluniacs. From that venerable 
region there issued the founders of Oxford, who in their 
turn inspired the founders of Cambridge, St. Andrew’s, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen. By every educated English- 
man—whether a member of any of these institutions or 
not—-“‘ The Mount’’ will ever be held in veneration. 
“The Mount” is the Alma Mater of academic Europe. 
Some of the customs of the Studium Generale of 
medieval Paris, extinct elsewhere, survive by the banks 
of the Don and the Dee—a pleasing reflection, at least 
to one son of the northern University. 

As already said, the old chronicler’s figures were 





——____, 


exaggerated. Allowing for absences, attributable not 
merely to irregularity, the student population of the 
present day actually in residence is about twelve 
thousand, including the foreign contingent. Amon 
the foreigners the absentees are few. The foreigners 
come from almost every country under the sun. The 
majority are Russians. Poor they are, as a rule, miserably 
poor, but ardent and laborious, and finding in the 
humanest city and freest University of the world the 
spiritual sunshine and the scope for their best energies, 
denied them in the ill-fated land of their birth. 
Japanese, Turks, Bulgars, Roumanians forezather with 
the English, Americans, Germans, Italians, in the 
Richelieu, Guizot, Descartes, Turgot theatres of the 
Sorbonne, and in the Salles of the Collége de France, 
first child of the Renaissance. Most of the foreign 
students are young ladies. Should the Earl of Chester 
attend a lecture, say by M. Faguet, in the Amphithéatre 
Richelieu, perhaps on the romantic movement in 
literature, he would find the front benches pretty well 
monopolised by his youthful fellow-countrywomen, all 
alert, and busy with their note-books. The present 
writer one day asked a Sorbonian lecturer in modern 
history for his opinion of the English girls. He praised 
les Anglaises up to the skies. “They are first-rate 
listeners,’ said he, “they are quick at seizing points; 
those of them who go in for diplomas show a remarkable 
grasp of the subject; the essays they write for the 
certificat d’études Frangaises form a large part of the 
collection selected for the honor of a place in the 
University Library.”’ 

The annual opening of the Cours Publics—tfree 
lectures, free to all the world—is one of the most in- 
teresting events in the intellectual life of Paris. All 
the lectures in the Collége de France are free. In the 
Sorbonne, they are divided between le grand public, 
who are free to enter, and the regularly matriculated 
students, whose tuition is ‘“ reserved.’’ The French 
educational ideal is association between the people and 
the State’s highest intellectual organism, the University. 
The scope of les cours libres is magnificent. It in- 
cludes the whole range of literature, ancient and modern, 
philosophy, history, art, economics, sociology, science. 
Nor is there anything in the world comparable with the 
finished Sorbonian art of exposition before those 
audiences from le grand public. The best that is 
known and thought.in the world, set forth in the best 
French spoken in the world, with the matchless Gallic 
lucidity and esprit Gaulois—such is the theme of the 
free popular lectures of the Sorbonne. Do not suppose 
that because they are free they must be superficial. An 
idle ignoramus at one of those lectures would find him- 
self at sea. “ L’ignorant desceuvré qui s’y égare s’y sent 
vite en pays étranger,’’ lately said, with perfect truth, 
the Vice-President of the University, M. Liard. The 
influence of the University upon the public, through this 
secular custom, has been and is great. And the Masters 
of the Art have been aware of it and proud of it. 
“ Je regrette cette petite tribune d’ot j’exercais quelque 
influence sur les hommes qui se méleront de |’avenir.”’ 
The man who said that was Guizot, a Sorbonian professor 
of les cours publics before he became a Minister of 
State. The free popular lectures delivered by Guizot 
and some of his more distinguished colleagues were 
specially distributed throughout France by the news 
papers. 

The career of the Sorbonne suggests a question of 
paramount import—the place of the University in 4 
modern democracy. From this point of view, it seems 4 
hopeful sign for the new era at whose threshold England 
and the civilised world have arrived, that this illustrious 
institution, the new Sorbonne, is the work of a Republic, 
and the pride of the most democratic people in Europe. 
Sacrifice of the life of the spirit to “ applied science,” 
technical instruction, severely utilitarian ends, is one of 
the dangers that beset an epoch of capitalist-proletarian 
unrest. It would mean barbarism, or, to adopt another 
figure of speech, attempting life in a world without 
atmosphere. But while all the technicalities have 4 
splendidly liberal field in the University of Paris, the 
Sorbonne—the soul and glory of the University—stands 
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for the general culture, the humane culture that consti- 
tutes the incomparably best preparation for all whose 
destiny it may be to “consecrate” themselves, as a 
Sorbonian would say, to the social and political service 
of the new epoch ; to serve, as Matthew Arnold said of 
Heine, as brave soldiers in “ the war of the liberation of 
humanity.” With its philosophic “ science’ and Facult 
of Letters, the Sorbonne embraces the whole field of 
“humane ”’ interest. It answers more closely than any 
institution of its kind to the Platonic conception of the 
philosopher—as “the spectator of all time and all 
existence.”’ 

In the England of the coming race, to what extent 
will London University fulfil the ideal of association 
with and direct influence upon the people? ‘“ We salute 
you, dear colleagues, in our own name and the names of 
our great predecessors, the guardian spirits of our ancient 
house. May your Alma Mater be destined to a career 
as long and as glorious as hers! Vivat, crescat, floreat!’’ 
These were the words of the first deputation (six years 
ago) from the Collége and the Sorbonne to the London 
professors assembled in their University hall. The ideal 
University for the capital of the British Empire is an 
alluring dream, though one may not witness its realisa- 
tion. But, meanwhile, the vigorous provincial Univer- 
sities of the new type—Manchester, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, and the rest—are advancing on the demo- 
cratic path. And in the organisation of these institu- 
tions, planted as they are in the midst of an industrial, 
commercial, utilitarian population, nothing is more re- 
markable than the high place they accord to humane 
studies. 





DUBLIN AS A CAPITAL. 


Tue great meeting which Mr. Redmond addressed 
in Dublin last Sunday makes one speculate on 
all that Home Rule may mean for the city that was once 
the second in the Empire. Ever since the Union, the 
real capital of Ireland has been, not Dublin, but London. 
With the extinction of Grattan’s Parliament, Dublin 
was itself extinguished, or at least dethroned. The 
aristocracy deserted it ; the eyes and thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the people were turned England-wards; the 
current of national life was deflected, and there grew 
up a belief in the virtue of Acts of Parliament to remedy 
economic ills, a tendency to look across the Channel for 
help, and a forgetfulness that Irish progress rested ulti- 
mately with the individual Irishman in Ireland, which 
will take long to eradicate. But it is not so much with 
the moral and political as with the social and commercial 
results of blotting out Dublin from the roll of capitals 
that we are here concerned. The city has wasted away, 
in spirit if not in size, in vitality if not in externals. To 
an ardent Nationalist, it is now little more than a shell 
of mournful memories, or of expectant but still unfulfilled 
hopes. He sees the noble building that dominates the 
centre of the city, within whose walls Grattan thundered 
against the Union, turned into the offices of the Bank of 
Ireland. Nothing of the old Irish Parliament remains 
except the House of Lords, which the directors of the 
Bank use as a committee-room. It is not a particularly 
impressive chamber ; but then, the Irish House of Lords 
was not a particularly impressive body; and it has no 
historical mementos except a statue of George III., two 
large tapestries, representing the Battle of the Boyne 
and the Siege of Londonderry, and a couple of brass- 
studded, intricately-locked chests in which William III. 
brought over the monies for his Irish campaigns. But a 
Home Ruler has not far to look if he wishes to trace the 
difference between the Dublin of to-day and the Dublin 
that went forward by leaps and bounds under the régime 
of the Irish Parliament. The stately, spacious, sober 
Squares, fenced with four-story, red-bricked, massive 
Georgian houses, full of beautiful decorative work, still 
Temain; but the houses themselves have long since 
seen the last of the graceful, rollicking society that once 
thronged them, and are now, with their mahogany doors 
and wainscotting, their carved ceilings and inlaid mantel- 





pieces—marks of a vanished Italian colony—given up to 
the base uses of trade, or converted into Government 
offices, hospitals, hotels, or nunneries. Lever would 
hardly recognise the city in which he laughed. 

Dublin’s decline has been economic, as well as social. 
Its “ liberties ’’ no longer hum with industrial life, but 
match to-day the worst, or nearly the worst, slums of 
London and Chicago. Of its manufactures, hardly any- 
thing is left except a pint bottle of stout. The silent 
quays and crawling, unfrequented river are touched 
with listlessness and defeat; something, indeed, of a 
battle lost seems to brood over the neighborhood. 
In Grafton Street and O’Connell Street things are 
different, and it was presumably of these and 
of the “residential’’ sections that Thackeray 
was thinking when he wrote of Dublin: “A hand- 
somer town, with fewer people in it, it is impossible 
to meet on a summer’s day.” Dublin is still handsome, 
but the fewness of the people in it does not strike a 
visitor to-day. On the contrary, one is impressed by the 
animation of its more prosperous districts. There is a 
captivating movement about the streets, a sort of genial 
bustle as of people who, with plenty of business to attend 
to, go about it good-humoredly, and resist or do not feel 
the temptation to be rushed. The lithe, clean-run men 
and the fresh, vivacious winsomeness of the women of 
the “ upper classes” would make even a less attractive 
city seem outwardly agreeable. There are times, indeed, 
when Dublin re-captures something more than the 
semblance of happier days. It never in any case forgets 
it was once a capital in fact as well asin name; it has the 
air and instincts of a capital still, and does not for a 
moment admit inanition and decay to be its final fate. 
In spite of everything, Dublin holds its own, attracts the 
keenest intellects of the country, is the seat of administra- 
tion, the headquarters of justice, the centre of education 
and of Irish art and letters, and has still a character, 
quality, and flavor all its own. If it could forget, or 
could cease to hope, it might be contented ; but it can do 
neither. It must for ever be looking either backwards or 
forwards—this deposed city that finds in the present so 
little to satisfy it, and cherishes the consciousness of more 
capacity for life and affairs and enjoyment than there is 
any outlet for. It is only now and then, during Horse 
Show week, or when the Viceregal “season” is in full’ 
blast, that Dublin catches the reflection of what has been . 
and a foretaste of what again may be. 

What is to be its future? That it has suffered more 
than any other Irish city from the Union is very clear. 
That it has most to gain from Home Rule is also a 
reasonable supposition. Home Rule means nothing if it 
does not mean a new concentration of Irish interests, 
hopes, and energies on Ireland itself, and if it does not 
make Ireland a pleasant and profitable country for its 
people to live in. Dublin will not merely share in this 
transformation but will typify it. When an Irish 
Parliament meets again on College Green a new life will 
be set flowing through the city. The gradual, but in 
the end certain, re-absorption of the Irish aristocracy in 
the public life of their own country will make of Dublin 
something more than a jumping-off ground for Holyhead, 
or a place to spend a week in during the Horse Show. 
Non-producing and parasitic as it is, the city may never 
develop any great industrial activity, but as a distribut- 
ing centre it will grow with the growth of Irish well- 
being; and as a mart of retail trade its prosperity can 
only be greatly enhanced. The capital will resume its 
former liveliness and distinction. As the seat of the 
Legislature, its social life, and especially such of its 
social life as centres in the Viceregal Lodge, will shift 
to a sounder and healthier plane. At present the Lord 
Lieutenancy is a mere anomaly—a relic of the colonial 
framework left over in a country that has lost the status 
of colonial self-government. It preserves an imitation 
Court within a few hours’ distance of the real one—a 
Court which, though it emphasises the separateness of 
Ireland and furnishes a meeting-ground outside of 
politics where men of all creeds and parties may lay 
aside their contentiousness, and is useful in forwarding 
a number of public and philanthropic objects, is none the 
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less a nondescript affair. It satisfies neither the 
Unionists, who would gladly see it superseded by a Royal 
residence, nor the Nationalists, who abuse it politically 
and, for the most part, boycott it socially. Not until 
the Castle acquires its proper complement of an 
autonomous Parliament, with the Lord Lieutenant 
enacting the réle of a constitutional sovereign, will its 
existence be justified or its true functions realised. But 
Dublin will gain by Home Rule, not merely socially and 
commercially, but also spiritually. It will lead a busier, 
an ampler, a more varied and happier life ; it will recover 
the fulness and charm and the moral and intellectual 
ascendancy that ought by right to belong to a capital, 
and for which the wonderful renaissance of Irish letters 
and art has prepared the way. It will neither drain 
Ireland as London drains England, nor play in the public 
life of the country the petty part of another Berne; it 
will be neither an incubus nor negligible. On the con- 
trary, its size and temper and traditions admirably 
qualify it to lead Ireland without dictating to her. 
Ireland has lost heavily by having no city of her own to 
look to for light and leading and the fusing of national 
thought. Dublin, with a native Parliament, will supply 
that want. 





“THE CHARM OF PERSIA.” 


We all know the dreary and unreal conversation that 
hovers round a subject which fills the mind of all, but 
which no one dares to touch. It is like a funeral 
luncheon, when people chatter about politics, the 
theatres, and even the cold weather, but the worn-out 
body just left cold in the ground is not mentioned. At 
the Geographical Society once we heard a traveller who 
had returned from two years on the Congo, discourse 
amiably upon fetich and idols, ants and flies, for more 
than an hour, and at the end the chairman thanked him 
for having so skilfully avoided all reference to “ certain 
unpleasant subjects ’’—which were exactly the subjects 
the audience should have wished to hear about if they 
had not shrunk from having their feelings harrowed 
after dinner. Similarly, at a recent International Con- 
ference upon peace and the treatment of subject-races, 
no word was allowed upon European questions or the 
suppression of other races by the Great Powers—the only 
points that would have given vitality to the discussions. 
“Oh, no, we never mention her! Her name is never 
heard,’’ our modest grandmothers used to sing with 
drawing-room pathos; and often in polite public 
assemblies, as well as in conversations at the dinner-table, 
we are reminded of that sentimental warbling. 

We were reminded of it again the other day when Sir 
Mortimer Durand was expatiating to the Persia Society 
on “The Charm of Persia.’’ Sir Mortimer Durand 
knows Persia well. He was Minister at Teheran for 
about six years. He travelled leisurely over the country. 
As one who was long intimate with the North-West 
Frontier, and who has penetrated at least twice on 
public affairs to the heart of Afghanistan, he knows the 
value of a free and independent Persia for our Indian 
Empire. He knows what it will mean for us in the 
future if we are compelled to advance our frontier from 
the natural line of mountains and passes, fortified and 
defended at so great expense and sacrifice during the last 
two generations, to the indeterminate and desert plains 
of central or southern Persia. He knows also the special 
character and capacities of the Persian people. We 
cannot doubt that he has followed the events of the last 
five years with particular, and even with absorbing, 
interest. Far more vividly than those who have not 
dwelt in Teheran, he has realised those attempts at 
reform, the struggle for liberty and self-government, 
the corrupt intrigues of the Court, the shameless 
intrigues of Russian encroachment, the gallant and 
unavailing stand made by Mr. Shuster against them, 
the pathetic loyalty of the popular party to their one 
disinterested friend, the brutality of Russia’s invasion, 
the impotent acquiescence of her British ally in aggres- 
sion, the final collapse of freedom and hope. 

All this he knew, and whatever view he might take 





of the situation, he has a special right to his opinion. 
That situation was the point of interest. In that brief 
struggle for freedom now lies the “ Charm of Persia,” 
that he took for the title of his discourse. But of this 
real point of interest and genuine charm he said not a 
word. It may be that the rules of the Persia Society 
prohibit allusion to anything vital. Or it may be that 
the speaker considered himself still bound by his former 
office, though, if everyone upheld that obligation, how 
much of our most trustworthy information we should 
miss! At all events, there it was. Upon the one 
subject of intense and actual interest he was dumb. 
“Oh, no, we never mention her,’’ was his song, and 
round the thought that filled all minds he did not even 
hover. 

He flew right away to an account of the climate— 
the dry and sunny air, so like South Africa, so cheering 
to the spirits. He told of the seasons in their turn, of 
the violets, the irises, the tiger-lilies, and the roses to 
which Omar’s nightingale sings; the planes and poplars, 
the blackbirds, hoopoes, and plaintive owls ; the summer 
quarters up in the hills to which the Legations remove; 
the delightful winters, when even skating may be had 
along canals laid down for stores of ice, and sheltered 
by high walls from the brilliant sun. And then he told 
of.the free and spacious country, still unfettered by rail- 
ways; of the caravans, and of the official manner of 
travelling with two sets of tents, one daily sent on in 
front, so that on arrival the encampment is always ready. 
This manner of travelling he identified with “ the simple 
life,’’ and how many a wayworn traveller, struggling at 
the end of day to make some shelter of a bit of canvas 
or a cave, might envy official simplicity! He told of the 
mournful ruins of Ispahan; of the Bakhtiari, living on 
acorn bread in pride among their mountains; of the 
Arab plains, where blue and green rivers meet, and 
horses play about the tents like cats. Then he told of 
polo, shooting, and the Briton’s chances of amusement 
in killing various beautiful animals; of the country’s 
arts, so rapidly declining under the blighting touch of 
Europe; of the literature and the poetic faculty still 
surviving even among muleteers. And at the last 
moment he called to mind the greatness and power of 
the land in past ages, as when, not so very long ago, 4 
Persian conqueror equalled Napoleon in the extent of his 
conquests. That was the nearest approach to history, 
and that was all. Not a word of the poignant tragedy 
in which Persia is protagonist, while England sits mutely 
“ assisting ’’ at the final act. 

Certainly, it is something to be made to realise the 
charm of a country thus to be sacrificed, and the happy 
disposition of a people so soon to be enslaved under the 
most tyrannical of the world’s Governments. Tragedy 
is rendered all the more poignant when, like Hamlet or 
Antigone, its victim is endowed with a special and con- 
spicuous charm of nature. The external beauty of her 
scenery ; the tradition of her art, which may be said to 
have supplied not only the Middle East but India herself 
with their highest ideals of form and decoration; the 
literary associations interwoven in the very names and 
outward appearance of her cities—all these combine to 
endow this victim of Imperialist greed with peculiar 
interest. In his book of travel, called “A Year 
Amongst the Persians,’’ Professor Edward Browne thus 
describes his first sight of one such city :— 


‘“We were now,” he writes, “at that point, known to all 
students of Hafiz, called Tang-i-Alldhu Akbar, because whoever 
first beholds Shiriz hence is constrained by the exceeding 
beauty of the sight to cry out in admiration, ‘ Alldhu Akbar’ 
—‘ God is most great!’ At our very feet, in a graasy, fertile 
plain, girt with purple hills (on the loftier summits of which 
the snow still lingered), and half concealed amidst gardens of 
dark stately cypresses, wherein the rose and the Judas-tree 12 
luxuriant abundance struggled with a host of other flowers for 
the mastery of color, sweet and beautiful in its garb of spring 
verdure which clothed the very roofs of the bazaars, studded 
with many a slender minaret, and many a turquoise-hued dome, 
lay the home of Persian culture, the mother of Persian genius, 
the sanctuary of poetry and philosophy, Shiraz.” 


Only when we have realised all that is conveyed in 
the names of such places as Teheran, Ispahan, Shiraz, 
or even Naishapur, can we also realise the approaching 
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horror of their subjugation under the monotonous 
prutality of Russian dominance. So, to some extent, 
even Sir Mortimer Durand’s agreeable discourse upon 
temperature, flowers, horses, tents, and shooting, must 
be allowed its effect. Those of the audience to whom 
Persia was only a geographical expression may have 
gained from it some sense of reality ; and for those who 
knew the reality, it revived the tragedy of her fate. It 
served a purpose; but with how much finer delicacy and 
effect a similar purpose might be served, was well shown 
three days later in a letter from the “ Times ’’ correspon- 
dent in Teheran. It is called “ A Persian Dialogue,”’ or 
“Philosophy in Adversity ’’ (the “ Times ’’ of April Ist), 
and the writer, well known for past services to the 
Persian cause, treats the overthrow of Persian freedom 
with an elusive irony that even such champions of 
national suppression as the “Times’’ or the “ Novoe 
Vremya’”’ could hardly catch hold of. The dialogue 
runs between the writer and a poet-philosopher, named 
Sohrab, who, in despair of Persia’s new love of political 
freedom, has turned back with ironic contentment to her 
old love “of all that ever went with philosophy, from 
metaphysics to the nice conduct of a carven silver 
walking-stick, which is the Persian fop’s equivalent for a 
clouded cane.’’ With native irony, perhaps tinged by 
his study of Anatole France, the philosopher maintains 
that “ Persia as a nation has still something of its own, 
which is its contribution to the general stock of human 
value ’’ :— 

“It is true,” he proceeds, “‘ that we have just left a glorious 
future behind us. Two years ago we talked in that glorious 
future, the era of liberty and independence. But we have been 
like the thieves who found themselves in heaven—we have 
looted Paradise instead of living in it, so that we may say 
of the Constitution and of the country that it is a poor thing 
and not our own.” 

In the course of the dialogue, the distinctive quality 
supplied by various nations to the general stock of human 
value is discussed. The English contribution is found to 
be comfort; the German, discomfort and philosophic 
calm; the Russian, hospitality; the French, gaiety and 
cookery ; the Italian, maccaroni (owing to the world-wide 
triumph of which they might have left Tripoli to the 
Turks without loss of glory); the Turkish, an innocent 
stupidity. As to the Persian contribution, Sohrab 
politely urges the correspondent to name it. ‘“ Dignity,’’ 
he answered, without hesitation. 

“ You have hit the mark,” Sohrab replied; “‘ I speak not 
of national dignity, so much as of personal dignity. For is 
it not the test of dignity that it survives even when bereft of 
resources and in humiliating conditions? And this is in the 
nature of the Persian. . As, for instance, when last 
week we wished to give the Turkish Ambassador a salute, but 
owing to a misunderstanding between our officials and those of 
our Northern neighbor, the guns were missing at the appointed 
hour. Yet I am assured that, even in the lamentable absence 
of the guns, all things were conducted in a proper and worthy 
manner, and everything humanly possible was done to comfort 
the heart of the afflicted Ambassador, who naturally resented 
ed without either the smell of powder or the sound of 

Finally, the poet sums up the meaning of dignity, 
and its surviving power, in one of his own quatrains :— 

“The Kingdom, Pow’r, and Glory, since we must, 

We leave beneath Time’s Key to Moth and Rust; 

But let the Flow’r of Dignity and Pride 
Blossom for ever in Dishonor’s Dust.” 
It may be that in the history of nations—“in this 
batter’d Caravanserai, whose Portals are alternate Night 
and Day ’’—a race that retains dignity in dishonor is 
to be counted happy. But for us the true charm of 
Persia will still lie in the memory of her honorable effort 
for national independence, however calamitous ; and her 
tragedy in the suppression of that honorable effort by 
two great, Powers, actuated, the one by greed, the other 
by fear. It is useless to blink the truth by shirking the 
central interest and seeking refuge in amiable prettiness 
that moves no passion. Nor can one envy those 
diplomatists who, at the whisper of Freedom in the Chan- 
telleries of Europe, combine in unison to practise their 
ante-chamber song, beginning :— 
“Oh, no, we never mention it! 
Its name is never heard; 
Our lips are now forbid to speak 
That once familiar word.” 





FATE AND FORTUNE IN DANTE. 


Tue following lines are a more or less literal rendering 
of a fragment of the “Inferno.’’ Virgil, discoursing on 
the punishment of misers and prodigals, those who have 
misused earthly goods, says to Dante :— 
‘‘See here, my son, for how short space there blows 
That wind the Lady Fortune doth control, 
For which the human race in turmoil goes; 
Here to buy rest in vain would be the dole 
Of all the gold that is beneath the moon 
Or ever was, to one tormented soul. 
Master, said I, grant me this one more boon; 
Who is she, with the world’s good ’neath her sway, 
Tell me, this Lady whom thou call’st Fortune? 
Said he: O ignorant creatures of a day! 
How great the blindness that in you offends! 
Hear well and mark the true words that I say. 
That One whose might and wisdom all transcends, 
Made all the heavens, and gave them each a guide 
So that their light should shine to the world’s ends 
In equal distribution far and wide, 
To the vain goods that time lays waste and spends 
A minister and ruler hath supplied, 
To change the things of earth from hour to hour; 
Of worldly good she rules the total mass, 
By fates beyond the reach of human power; 
She, hidden as a snake is in the grass, 
Bids one race wither, one break into flower; 
According to her sentence all things pass. 
Against her power avails no force of thine, 
She guides and governs by her secret laws 
Her kingdom like the other spirits divine. 
Her permutations know no truce nor pause, 
Her suitors coming in an endless line 
Of this great swiftness are the needful cause. 
This is that Lady whom men chide and blame, 
Who to speak aught but praise of her should fear, 
And with loud voices spread her evil fame. 
But she serene and joyful doth not hear, 
She sits afar with each bright primal flame 
In their high blessedness and turns her sphere.” (Inf. vii. 63-97.) 


This very interesting passage strikingly illustrates the 
medieval view of fate and chance and fortune, and is 
full of matter for curious speculation and comment. To 
the ancient world, the world of Greek tragedy, Fate, of 
course, existed per se ; it was a force to which the gods 
themselves were subject. We have recently been re- 
minded of the ancient view by the revival of the tragedy 
of GEdipus. But in the Christian teaching all things are 
subject only to the Divine Will. With one voice the 
fathers tell us that fate and chance and fortune are 
nothing else but the Will, the Power, and the Providence 
of Almighty God. But the medieval belief seems to have 
been that there were certain subordinate powers and 
forces which, by the Divine appointment, exercised a 
compelling influence over human life. What was free in 
man was the will, and in this principally consisted the 
Divine image in him. This power of the will was the 
great limitation placed on the belief in the irresistible 
influence of the stars. They ruled over the 
chances and changes of mortal things, over animals 
and plants, over the human body, but not over 
the human intelligence and the human will. How- 
ever much the ancient fatalism impinged on the 
Christian doctrine, here was the point which robbed it 
of its power and broke its spell. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury Jerome Cardan was burned for asserting, among 
other heresies, that the life of Christ Himself was subject 
to the stars. One need be no advocate of religious perse- 
cution to see that here was an attack upon a dogma 
which the Church was bound to defend by every means in 
her power. What means were considered right in the 
sixteenth century we know. In the thing attacked lay 
the freedom of the fated world. Fate and chance and 
fortune, then, were real powers, but powers created and 
appointed by God. They were powers, however, utterly 
irresistible, secret, recondite, against which there was no 
appeal. There were means of dealing with the devil, for 
instance, abundantly supplied to the children of the 
Church. The whole Middle Ages derided the “ inefficient 
baffled spirit.”’ On the other hand, the Kingdom of 
Heaven suffered violence, and the violent took it by force. 
The Divine Will was vanquished by the love and hope 
of sinful mortal men, as Dante himself tells us— 
*‘ Regnum coelorum violenza pate 


Da caldo amore, e da viva speranza, 
Che vince la divina volontate.” (Par. xx., 94-97.) 
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But of fortune, God’s minister, he tells us in the passage 
quoted above :— 
“ Vostro saver non ha contrasto a lei.” 


“Those causes which are called fortuitous,’ says St. 
Augustine, “ we do not say to be non-existent, but rather 
consider them as hidden, and we ascribe them to the 
will either of the true God or of some spirits or other.’’ 
Here, perhaps, is the origin of Dante’s insistence on the 
hiddenness of the workings of Fortune. The com- 
mentators, by the way, say that the “ prime creature ”’ 
among whom Fortune sits so serenely are the angels. 
This appears to us doubtful, using the word “ angel ’’ in 
the ordinary Christian sense of the nine choirs. We are 
inclined to think that they are identical with the spirits 
whom in the same passage he calls “gli altri Dei.” 
These are certainly not the “ Dei falsi e bugiardi’’ of 
Paganism, but probably the intelligences which direct 
the movements of the heavens. The changes and chances 
of human life, then, proceed from these mysteriously 
hidden but actually existing causes, the good by God’s 
benign appointment, the evil by His inscrutable per- 
mission. 

The casting of lots, as by the Apostles after the 
death of Judas, might thus be looked upon as an invoca- 
tion of this hidden minister of the Divine Wil}. After 
the Reformation there was a tendency to ascribe every- 
thing that could not be attributed immediately to God 
to diabolical agency. The reason why the Devil of 
Puritanism was so much more terrible than the medieval 
one was probably because he was invested with the old 
attributes of Fate. He seems, among other things, to 
have been supposed to rule over the whole realm of 
hazard and chance. Anyone committing himself to 
chance fell at once under Satan’s dominion. Hence the 
horror of games of cards or dice, apart, of course, from 
the everyday experience of the evils caused by gambling. 
It is, perhaps, an attempt at the explanation of those 
evils. It is, for instance, part of what one may call the 
folk-lore of Puritanism still current all over England 
that cards are “ the devil’s books.’? There are number- 
less stories of the good luck of novices at games of 
chance illustrating the proverb that “the Devil helps 
beginners.’’ In Italy, even at the present day, the 
popular feeling is altogether different. The favorite 
numbers for lottery tickets, for instance, are thirty-three 
and sixty-three, the numbers of the years of Christ and 
the Madonna—the “anni di Cristo” and the “ anni 
della Madonna.’’ The idea, no doubt, is that Fortune, 
the joyful creature and minister of God, to whom all 
these things are committed, will reverently incline before 
her Maker and honor those numbers which He has in 
any way associated with Himself. 

In many places of the “ Divine Comedy ’’ Dante 
appears to distinguish between the Divine Will and its 
minister, Fate, and again between Fate and Fortune 
themselves. When the demons who kept the bridge in 
Malebolge rushed upon Virgil with fury and with 
tempest like a pack of dogs, he asks Malacoda whether he 
believes that he has come thither— 

“Senza voler divino e fato destro”’ (Inf. xxi., 82), 
without the Divine Will as the first cause and the 
subordinate fate as the favorable minister of his journey. 
Again, when the foot of Dante, in passing, strikes the 
face of one of the wretches embedded in the ice, he tells 
us that he does not know— 

“ Se voler fu, o destino, o fortuna” (Inf. xxxii., 76), 
whether the cause of this was the Divine Will or its 
image in the free will of man, or the subordinate but 
fixed necessity of fate, or the apparently capricious 
changefulness of fortune. Once more, Brunetto Latini 
asks Dante: 


”? 


** Qual fortuna o destino 
Anzi l’ultimo di quaggit ti mena? ”’ 
What destiny or fortune brings him there before the Last 
Day? Sometimes the determination of the Divine Will is 
called “ fate,’’ as where Beatrice says that if Lethe were 
passed without tears— 
* Alto fato di Dio sarebbe rotto” (Purg. xxx., 142), 


a high decree of God would be breken. 





Upon these hidden forces depend lucky and unlucky 
days for doing things. In medieval calendars the un- 
lucky days in the year were marked sometimes to the 
number of forty-four. The unlucky days of the week, 
by the way, in Italy are still Tuesday and Friday. 

“Di Venere e di Marte 
Non si sposa e non si parte.” 
Fatalism is probably the instinctive belief of the people 
everywhere, as is shown by our own popular proverb, go 
often repeated by the poor, that “if you are born to be 
hanged you will never be drowned.’’ The medieval 
variations on this theme in the form of stories are, of 
course, endless. For good or evil fortune it is one of the 
leading motives of fairy tales. One has only to consider, 
for instance, the story of Judas, as told in the “ Golden 
Legend,’’ to see how large an element of fatalism entered 
into the Christian legend of the Middle Ages. For 
Dante, amid all this play of occult and mysterious forces, 
in the fact of free will lay the salvation of man. We will 
conclude by attempting to render another passage in 
which this is clearly set out. Dante asks of Marco Lom- 
bardo the reason why the world is deserted by all virtue, 
and pregnant and covered with malice, saying that some 
place the reason of this in the heavens and some in the 
earth itself. 
‘ “ A low, deep sigh which anguish wrung from him, 
He first put forth and: Brother, he began, 
Thou comest from the world where lights are dim; 
You dteam there that the movement of the spheres 
Moves with it all things, so that must be still 
All good or evil brought forth by the years. 
If this be so, no more your will is free, 
And to have joy for good and pain for sin, 
No more of justice is the high decree. 
The moving spheres your movements all begin. 
Not all, I say, but even if all, I say, 
For good or evil you have light within, 
And your freewill, if joyfully it wars 
In its first conflicts, and by grace is fed, 
Vanquishes every force of hostile stars, 
For you lie free beneath the Power that made 
The mind in you untrammelled by fate’s bars, 
That Love and Power on which the world is staged ” 
, (Purg. xvi., 64 et seq.) 
Dante and all medieval Christians accepted man’s limita- 
tion and recognised the inscrutable; but they believed 
that all powers and forces, however inexplicable and 
mysterious, were moved by the wisdom that reaches from 
one end of heaven to the other and mightily and sweetly 


ordereth all things.. 





THE BOAT-RACE. 


I nave supped full, not, indeed, of horrors, but of ex- 
citements. Within the space of three days I have seen 
two University Boat-races rowed, and with these eyes I 
have witnessed the sinking of two light ships, and the 
total immersion of their crews in the waters of the Thames. 
For a mere spectator, that ought to be enough, and more 
than enough, and even one whose duty it has formerly 
been to coach crews on the stormy tideway may be par- 
doned if he felt some slight flutter about his heart. I 
doubt, however, whether the crews themselves were much 
moved. During their stay at Putney, they grow accus 
tomed to endure the violent buffeting of winds and waves, 
and the thought that they are separated from a swim by 
nothing more than an eighth of an inch of cedar does 
not trouble them at all. Ridiculous, indeed, as possible 
weatherers of a storm, are these frail and elongated 
racing ships, with their paltry gunwales, and their out- 
riggers set to catch the crests of the most moderate waves, 
and to spread them in a heavy spray over the long 
suffering oarsmen and into the hollows of the hold. The 
only wonder is that such accidents as those of last Satur- 
day do not happen more often. I have myself seen five 
crews start in a race, and before the winning-post was 
reached, the forty-five oarsmen and coxswains had been 
plunged into the deep. This, however, happened 2 
America, where they do things on a great scale of mag- 
nificence. 

Against the westerly gale of Saturday, Cambridge 
struggled on for about a mile and a-half. They were 
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rowing in fearful water, and were often concealed from 
sight by the clouds of spray that broke over their boat. 
Before they actually sank, they had been virtually water- 
logged for some three-quarters of a mile, and it was a 
marvel that they were able to postpone the final catas- 
trophe for so long. When the end came, they were off 
the lower end of Harrod’s, where a steeply-sloping wall 
of stone runs sheer into the river. All they could do, 
after leaping into the water, was to swim ashore, and 
clamber, not without difficulty, up the wall to safety. It 
was quite impossible for them, at that point, to re-launch 
their boat, and I do not suppose that the idea so much 
as occurred to their minds. Oxford had had rather 
better water, and were able to pound along as far as 
Chiswick Eyot. But here they, too, went down, all 
sitting. Fate, however, selected their sinking place for 
them with extraordinary discrimination. They had 
passed the embankment wall, and had got beyond a row 
of stakes set out in the river to mark a future embanking 
operation. They sank just opposite a spot where the 
natural river-bank had a gentle incline. There they 
scrambled overboard into about three feet of water, and 
immediately proceeded to empty their boat and to re- 
float her. Having accomplished this difficult manceuvre 
with skill and despatch, they took their seats again, and 
set off for Mortlake, where they knew their dry clothes 
were waiting for them. In the meantime, however, the 
Umpire had arrived in his launch, and had declared it to 
be “ no race ”’—a decision which, though it might not be 
justified by a vigorous interpretation of the Laws of Boat- 
racing, was, under these unparalleled circumstances, the 
only proper and satisfactory one. Thus ended the 
attempted race of Saturday. 

On Monday the wind was again of great violence, 
but it had shifted to the north and blew from the 
Middlesex shore. Under the wall, on that side, there 
was a narrow strip of comparatively smooth water where 
two crews might be able to row abreast in safety. Oxford 
again won the toss, and took the Middlesex station. For 
three minutes Cambridge, in the worse water, made a 
good race of it, but at the Point Oxford sailed ahead 
and were never afterwards seriously challenged. Cam- 
bridge fell more and more behind, and were eventually 
beaten by six lengths. Had they secured the better 
station they might have pressed Oxford as far as Ham- 
mersmith, but they could not have avoided defeat. 

Thus Oxford won again under the leadership of 
Mr. R. C. Bourne, the only man who has been able to 
accomplish the feat of stroking four victorious University 
crews. Of this Mr. Bourne may well be proud, for his 
crews have won mainly because, possessing certain admir- 
able qualities himself, he was able by his generalship 
and his example to impress them upon the men behind 
him. He has been fortunate in finding men of great 
physical power, but power is nothing unless it can be 
applied in the right place at the right moment. Mr. 
Bourne’s swing is long and steady, he marks his 
beginning with swiftness and force; his stroke, having 
been firmly gripped, is held out firmly to a true finish 
with a fine combination of leg-work and weight, and his 
movements, though there is an appearance of uncouth- 
ness about them, are yet eminently regular and 
rhythmical. In all these points—and there are none 
more important in the art of rowing—his crews have 
imitated him, and their tremendous power has thus been 
converted into a most formidable agent of pace. On 
the other hand, none of Mr. Bourne’s crews has possessed 
the elegance and the polish and the almost disdainful 
grace which have distinguished the very best University 
crews: the Oxford crew, for instance, of 1892, and the 
Cambridge crews of 1899 and 1900. Herein there may 
lurk a danger for the future of Oxford rowing, when Mr. 
Bourne is no longer in the stroke-seat to lead and to 
inspire. He is a great stroke, but he may leave a diffi- 
cult kingdom to his successors. 

Cambridge, this year, were unfortunate in the earlier 
stages of their practice. Illness robbed them of the help 
of some of their best oars, and interfered with the training 
of others. Finally, they got together a crew which, as to 
physical strength, was not comparable with that of their 





opponents. They did a great deal of hard work, and took 
an infinity of trouble, but the eventual result of their 
efforts, was somewhat disappointing. It was obvious to 
anybody who watched the two crews together, that the 
Light Blues, though they were lively and of a fair uni- 
formity, had not acquired genuine length. In many 
cases they were snappy and ineffective at the beginning, 
their shoulders, but not the whole of the body-column, 
sprang back, and their leg-work was late and compara- 
tively weak. Particularly was this the case with two of 
their heaviest men. Mr. Swann, their strokeoar, did 
his best for them; he was regular, and obtained a good 
command over the crew, but he, too, owing to the lack of 
proper support, fell into the habit of not holding out his 
finish. One man, however, must be excepted from these 
comments. Mr. Lloyd, the No. 7, is a light-weight, of 
barely 10st. 7 1b, but that figure by no means indicates 
his true value to his crew. I have hardly ever seen an 
oar whose rowing was of so fine a style. It was con- 
sistently long, his leg-power came to the aid of his body 
at the right moment, and he had about his work a pre- 
cision, an elegance, and an ease rarely equalled, and not 
within my memory surpassed. If all the Cambridge men 
could have rowed in his style and with his beautiful 
application of power, they could have wiped out the 
handicap of weight, and beaten Oxford. As it was, they 
unquestionably did their best, and have the satisfaction 
(so far as it goes), of knowing that they were defeated by 
a crew which combined with great strength the chief 
essentials of a good, workmanlike style. 
An Otp Coacu. 





Present-Day Problems. 





A NEW SLAVERY. 


Tue old Congo State Administration was doomed the 
moment that British public opinion became alive to the 
enormities of the Leopoldian régime. From that 
moment, those who struggled for the liberty of the 
wretched Congolese were faced with a new anxiety—the 
future! It was well-known that King Leopold’s feverish 
exploitation of the country had well-nigh exhausted its 
economic resources. Rubber vines, whose latex should 
have been extracted scientifically once a year, had been 
subjected to the ruinous method of ruthlessly chopping 
down the vines, hacking them into sections, and making 
them yield the utmost possible result by pounding away 
the bark and fibre that there might be no wastage of the 
precious rubber. Even the roots had been dug up, and, 
with the aid of slow fires, compelled to bleed rubber for 
the Antwerp market. Another fact was less widely 
known—that the master mind in Brussels was perfectly 
informed of the rapid exhaustion which was overtaking 
the Congo forests, and had calculated to a nicety when 
these vast primeval forests would cease to yield pro- 
digious quantities of rubber. There was neither senti- 
ment nor craven heart about King Leopold. To be made 
cognisant of a situation was to grasp it and to grapple 
with it without delay, regardless of the consequences. 
First, he issued a decree rendering the cutting of a vine 
liable to heavy pains and penalties; this was generally 
treated by whites and blacks alike as a decree “pour 
rire,’’ a fact known and probably anticipated by King 
Leopold. In conjunction with this order a further decree 
was issued from Brussels, instructing the white rubber 
agents to lay down rubber plantations around every 
rubber factory, instructions very generally acted upon 
both by State officials and agents of allied trusts. This 
decree was comparatively easy to carry out, for in those 
days the hostage system was in full swing. At every 
rubber collecting centre, men, women, and even children 
could be seen chained by the neck, laboring at rubber 
planting, their captivity lasting until the able-bodied 
brother, son, or father satisfied the white man’s demand 
forrubber. Liberty was of short duration, for not’many 
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days would be allowed to pass before another demand for 
rubber was made, the slightest shortage of which would 
mean more hostages for the rubber plantations. Thus a 
perfect equation was maintained; if less rubber came 
from the forest, more hostages were at work planting new 
sources of produce. Tongue cannot tell, neither can pen 
portray the miseries involved in the laying down of these 
plantations; but the sight of the suffering natives can 
never be effaced from memory. The Congo chain gang 
respected neither position, age, or sex, sickness or health ; 
it held fast alike the old chief, the weakly man, the 
young girl, and the expectant mother—a terrified mass of 
humanity, trembling under the dreaded crack of the 
whips. The sentry overseers regarded them as the carrion 
of the Congo, for their relatives were guilty of the greatest 
of all offences—unable to satisfy impossible demands for 
rubber. The infant, in terror, clung closer to the mother 
as the woman winced under the lash of the whip. The 
young wife brought forth her first-born in her captivity, 
and was left without attention to battle with her weak- 
ness, or to succumb. To make a recovery was to resume 
her work of rubber planting within two or three days, 
with the new-born babe tied to her back. Darker deeds, 
too, were committed, and some rubber trees of to-day 
were literally planted in the blood of victims, Recently 
I visited one of these spots, and, as if in protest, these 
very rubber trees, which at first grew so luxuriantly and 
promised a large yield of rubber, have now dried up 
from the roots. The cries of suffering from the hostages 
of the Congo fell upon deaf ears in Brussels, but a per- 
manent memorial remains in the vast rubber plantations 
of the Congo, and these, we are told, contain thirteen 
million trees. 

When the Belgian Colonial Minister introduced his 
famous Reform Bill, it contained one great constructive 
proposal—to extend by 50,000 acres the State rubber 
plantations. This feature represented a departure from 
recognised West African Colonial practice, in that it 
wedded the State, for better or for worse, to commercial 
enterprise. If M. Renkin carries his proposals through, 
the Belgian Government will, at the end of ten years, 
find itself in possession of not less than 100,000 acres of 
rubber, requiring probably a labor force of 80,000 to 
100,000 men or women, the complement of labor required 
to-day to clear existing plantations and lay down new 
ones. Whence is this labor to be obtained? There are 
two words in the Congo tongue which will scare any 
ordinary native—‘ Botofe’’ (rubber), and “ Bula- 
Matadi ’”’ (Congo State). The Belgian Government, when 
it annexed the Congo, made, amongst other blunders, 
that of continuing the exploitation of rubber, and the 
retention of the native name of the Congo State. Com- 
bine these two synonyms of horror, invite the natives in 
their thousands to come and work “ Botofe” for “ Bula 
Matadi,” and the response will be a general stampede into 
the bush. 

There is in every colony where subject races are 
paternally governed by civilised nations, a phrase which 
covers a multitude of administrative necessities: the 
term “works of public utility.”’ It is said to have 
originated in Africa, being none other than “ communal 
necessity ’’ which kept roads and bridges in repair and 
reaped harvests for the common good. In the hands of 
modern Governments this phrase sometimes loses its 
primitive simplicity. The old Congo Government made 
it to include every demand, and there is some danger 
that the Belgian Government may finally decide to 
interpret works of public utility as any enterprises under- 
taken by Government. Already telegraphs and rail- 
ways have been added to roads, bridges, and creek- 
clearing. Every European Government agrees with its 
neighbor that works of public utility justify forced labor. 
If, therefore, the Belgian Government is allowed to 
regard rubber plantations worked by the State as a work 
of public utility, it will be but a step in Colonial logic 
to forced labor, and the last state of the Congo native 
may easily become worse than the first. 

The moon shone bright and clear in the silent tropic 
night; the white traveller, wearied with a day of 
struggle through Congo forests and swamp, was resting 





in his deck-chair in the centre of a primitive Congo 
village, a group of native chiefs sitting round him, dis- 
cussing political conditions. The absence of a certain 
token led the white man to question one individual some- 
what pointedly as to the cause. 

“Tf I tell you, white man, you won’t betray me?” 

“ Your chief knows me well enough for that,’’ the 
white man replied. 

“Well, there were eight of us,’’ he explained, 
“called by Bula Matadi. We were bound to go, bound 
to leave our wives and our children and go down river 
several days by steamer. When we arrived the head 
white official gave us a ‘ book ’ (contract) for three years, 
and sent us to cut a road for the ‘ Nsinga’ (telegraph 
wire). We worked for some days, discussing every night 
how we could escape. One afternoon the white man 
went into the forest, and four of us who were working 
together ran down to the river, where we found an old 
canoe and one paddle hidden in the grass. We crowded 
in and pushed off, one guiding the canoe with the single 
paddle, whilst the others paddled with their hands. We 
managed to get into a creek, hiding ourselves until the 
next night, when, with the help of some stout sticks for 
paddles, we began the long journey home, paddling in 
the night and hiding ourselves and our canoe during the 
day. We lived on roots and nuts for eight days, and 
then, when hiding in the forest, we heard some women 
talking; we ‘frightened’ them and they fled, leaving 
their baskets behind. These contained palm nuts, on 
which we lived another six days. On the fifteenth day 
we reached home again, but our people did not at first 
recognise us.’’ 

“ Why? ” 

“ Because, white man,” chimed in the old chief, 
“they were so emaciated that the flesh had shrunk from 
their cheek bones, their ribs stood out like skeletons, and 
they could barely speak.”’ 

Such is State “Contract Labor’’ in the Congo. 
This incident, retold literally in simple native language, 
illustrates what it will mean in thousands of cases if the 
Belgian rubber plantations are allowed to become works 
of public utility justifying forced contract labor. Mer- 
chants and missionaries on the Congo are asking how the 
labor is to be obtained for this enterprise. Will the 
British and American Governments put that question to 
the Belgian authorities ? 

' Joun H. Harris. 
Leopoldville. 





Letters to the Editor. 


CANON BARNETT ON LAWLESSNESS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—While Canon Barnett’s opinions deserve and will 
receive sympathetic support, there appears to be a flaw in 
the argument; and the Canon would be the first to make a 
correction, if it were necessary to do so. Is it not a serious 
mistake to use the term “ inequality’’ as the keynote of 
the article? 

The ordinary everyday argument of the ordinary middle- 
class man is that trade unionists wish for a dead-level 
equality; and, using the old but invincible argument that 
“if we were all equal to-day we should be unequal to 
morrow,” they very justly contend that equality is 
impossible. Per contra, inequality is inevitable. 

From a life-long knowledge I can safely say what 
thousands of other people could say, that trade unionists 
and working people generally do not desire equality, but 
recognise that inequality must prevail. There are, of 
course, among them, as well as in the other ranks of society, 
a few who preach equality; but the immense and over- 
whelming majority do not believe in the doctrine, neither 
are they inclined to practise it. They, on the contrary, 
practise inequality. Men of the same trade receive different 
rates of pay, some receiving that minimum which so many 
middle-class people will insist is also the maximum, while 
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others receive more. In the trade unions and industrial 
societies, the working men members almost invariably pay 
their officials more money for their services than the working 
men receive in their occupations. They do the right thing 
according to economic law; but it proves that they practise 
inequality. Even Socialists will agree that men must be 
remunerated according to services rendered; and only a few 
extreme Communistic theorists would contend for equality. 

What the working classes desire is to be treated at least 
as well as a horse is treated by a sensible owner. A half- 
starved horse is not efficient. A well-fed horse is efficient. 
Therefore, sensible men keep their horses well fed and well 
tended. They do more; they pay good prices so as to induce 
breeders to supply good quality. In asking for the 
minimum wage, the workmen are only asking for sufficient 
to enable them to care for wife and children, to keep them- 
selves in decent condition, and efficiently to fit their sons 
and daughters for their work in lifv. 

The average working man does not care a _ button 
whether there are millionaires or whether there are not. 
The “inequality ’’ shoe does not pinch his toes; and to 
preach the doctrine that it does so, is, I am afraid, more 
likely to do harm than to do good. It is this horror of the 
possibility of a general and rapid levelling down which 
deflects sympathy from the workers, and causes so many to 
look upon trade unionists as an army of selfish monsters. 

The shoe which does pinch is the “inequity’’ shoe; 
and if the Canon could be persuaded to drop his “ in- 
equality ’’ in favor of “ inequity,’’ I think there would be a 
greater chance of winning converts. Every generation ‘has 
seen government for the few at the expense of the many. 
Since Peterloo there has been immense progress in the 
practice of equity. Even between our days and the days of 
Lord Palmerston there has been a very great improvement 
in the same direction. But so long as such object lessons 
wre given in comparative justice as the Ulster sedition 
speeches made by prominent statesmen being left un- 
punished while obscure “sedition-mongers’’ in a lowly 
station of life are punished severely, you will still hear the 
cry, which has echoed through the ages, that there is one 
law for the rich and another for the poor. 

The rapid extension of Joint Stock Companies is well 
known to have had a disastrous effect on the relations 
between employers and employed. Hundreds of thousands 
of shareholders know nothing of the source of their incomes 
beyond the names of the companies and a few officials, the 
amount of their investments, and the amount of their 
dividends. The officials know that if the dividend is kept 
up or increased, they will be left in peace; but not other- 
wise. Everything is, therefore, sacrificed to dividend, and 
there is not even the least particle of “ soul’’ in the concern. 
But there should be; and it is the duty of shareholders, in 
their own interests, to insist upon a composite soul as well 
as a composite capital being among the assets of the 
company. For the sense of the common good, it is essential 
to secure justice all round even at the risk of a reduced 
dividend. On the Money Market, a secure investment at 
low interest will bring a greater price and secure a quicker 
sale than a riskier security at higher interest. 

During the last sixty years or so, sanitation and hygiene 
have been placed on what may fairly be termed a Socialistic 
basis. The benefits received thereby are almost beyond 
calculation. By helping to secure better healta conditions 
for the working classes, the rich and middle classes have 
secured almost complete immunity from contagious diseases, 
in addition to other advantages. They have had to pay 
increased rates and taxes in consequence, but. they have 
received far more increased benefits; and nobody would care 
to go back to the days when almost every street had its local 
idiot, and everybody attended to his own cesspool. 
Cannot shareholders and the middie-class generally take a 
hint from this? We are in the midst of economic cesspools, 
and it may perhaps be said that we have some “ economic 
idiots.” The old, modern doctrine of Political Economy for 
the production and accumulation of wealth is giving way 
to the more ancient Aristotelian economic doctrine of the 
diffusion of wealth for the production of happiness. We 
are all interested in this process; and our happiness as 
largely depends on the happiness of others as our physical 
health largely depends on that of the community. If people 
will look at matters from this point of view, they will 





perceive that if a dividend did get reduced through the 
practice of equity, there would be a more than corresponding 
return by the greater security of their investments, 
making the capital in case of sale of a greater realisable 
value than when larger money profits were gained. Great 
Britain, according to International financial opinion, is 
the most secure depét in the world for capital. Many 
of its industria] securities are valued more highly than 
the bonds of many Foreign Governments. The result 
is largely due to the education of our working people, 
on sound lines, in the value of Government by the 
majority, by moral persuasion, and with justice. The 
recent strike is a magnificent object-lesson of combined 
moral force and democratic discipline, and the rich and 
middle classes ought frankly to appreciate such great powers 
by no longer withholding friendship and comradeship from 
the workers.—Yours, &c., 
BENJAMIN JONES 
April 1st, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The article contributed by Canon Barnett 
to yesterday’s Nation is extremely interesting. What 
Canon Barnett seems to say, in other words, is 
that the governments of trade unions really rule by the 
consent of the governed, whereas the Governments of nations 
do not, even when they are supposed to be more or less 
democratic. That I believe to be true, and to be the cause 
of the phenomenon which Canon Barnett remarks. 

But I doubt whether the old respect for the nation will 
be revived by Canon Barnett’s proposals, and it is not quite 
clear what those proposals are. He does not tell us how 
he intends to get rid of inequality, and I know of no other 
method than that of Socialism in some form. So long as 
the means of production are private property, there must 
be inequality; but Canon Barnett rejects Socialism, his 
definition of which is somewhat fantastic. What is his 
alternative ? 

And is it possible permanently to revive nationalism 
by any means? I do not think so. M. Millerand is doing 
his best to revive it in France, and he is having some success 
with the Parisian boulevardiers, but I do not believe that he 
will succeed in capturing the working classes for his new 
Boulangism. The working-class movement must inevitably 
become more and more internationalist. The workman is 
beginning to realise that it is true that he has “no stake 
in the country,’’ that the political machinery of democracy 
has been captured in every country to a greater or less extent 
by the capitalist class, that the financial interests which 
control politics are too powerful to be dislodged by political 
methods. He sees, too, that patriotism is the last refuge of 
a Briand or a Millerand. Moreover, the internationalisa- 
tion of capital is already an accomplished fact; recent 
revelations in connection with Morocco and the Congo have 
shown how much the patriotism of capitalists is worth. We 
are on the eve of a struggle between two international forces, 
which will not be evaded by amiable palliatives, and will 
probably be accompanied by incidents quite as disagreeable 
as the coal strike. Certainly, if violence can be avoided, so 
much the better; but it is, I fear, futile to hope that inter- 
national capitalism will not appeal to violence so soon as 
its supremacy is seriously threatened. It has already done 
so on several occasions. 

Syndicalism is in its infancy, and no doubt displays 
some of the wildness of youth; but it is likely to be the 
form that the working-class movement will take in the near 
future. It was natural that it should begin in France, not 
only because, as the writer of your article, “‘ A Wild Gospel,”’ 
says, it is in France that the failure of political democracy 
is most conspicuous; but also because, after the Roman 
Catholic Church, France is the worst example in the world 
of the results of bureaucracy. Hence the reaction against 
the old conception of a highly centralised, bureaucratic 
Socialist State. The working classes want equality, but not 
at the expense of liberty. If they cease to be the wage-slaves 
of the capitalist merely to become the wage-slaves of a 
bureaucracy, they will not have gained much. Syndicalism 
is at once Socialist and intensely individualist, and therein 
lies its strength. I believe that it is the only means of 
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realising complete democracy, which is incompatible with 
authority in the true sense of the term. 

The phenomenon to which Canon Barnett calls attention 
is the best hope of the future, for it shows that reasonable 
anarchism is possible. The success of trade union govern- 
ment is due to the fact that it claims no authority, it 
demands no superstitious “respect for law as law,” it 
employs no force, it depends solely on the voluntary 
acquiescence of all for the common good.—Yours, &c., 


Rosert DEtt. 
Paris, March 31st, 1912. 


SIR ALMROTH WRIGHT ON WOMEN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Are you not, in your generous championship of 
the suffragists, doing something less than justice to Sir 
Almroth Wright? With his communication to the ‘Times ”’ 
before me, I fail to find in it a challenge to “ woman’s right 

: to earn her living in her own way.’’ What the 
writer contends is that even where women do the same 
work as men, the fact that they are subject to periodic 
indisposition counterbalances their claim to precisely equal 
remuneration. This contention is fully borne out by 
observers like Dr. Havelock Ellis, Dr. Mary Jacobi, and 
others; and this natural disability—to quote the former— 
constitutes “a factor which cannot be entirely ignored in 
considering the fitness of women for any business position. 
It is found at the post-office and elsewhere,’’ he continues, 
““where men and women are employed, that the women are 
more often absent from work than the men, owing to ‘ slight 
indisposition.’ ” 

But Sir Almroth Wright is chiefly concerned with the 
doings of the militant suffragists—which, so far from 
defending, you deplore—and the explanation he assigns to 
these disorders, if possibly too sweeping, is to my mind not 
only largely true, but charitable, since it lessens the re- 
sponsibility of the culprits. May I add how closely Sir 
Almroth’s description of a certain not uncommon type of 
suffragist—the “anti-man” type—coincides with that of 
so skilled an observer, and one so sympathetic to the 
suffrage movement, as Mr. H. G. Wells? 

In conclusion, while there is of course no one who would 
not rather treat matters of this nature with reticence 
wherever possible, I would very respectfully demur to your 
statement that Sir Almroth Wright “ paints with a coarse 
brush ’’; what you call “smoke-room wit’’ could no doubt 
impart its characteristic flavor to the discussion of this or 
any topic, but that is hardly the fault of the scientist who 
tells us, what cannot be gainsaid, except by the wilfully 
blind—viz., that “the mind of woman is always threatened 
with danger from the reverberations of her physiological 
emergencies.’’ Unless upon the assumption that the truth 
itself is offensive, I do not see how it could have been 
expressed with less offensiveness.—Yours, &c., 

J. W. 

[Sir Almroth Wright’s point was that the physical 
disabilities of woman disqualified her from receiving equal 
wages with men for equal work. We believe this to be 
contrary to the mass of experience and to be most unjust.— 
Ep., Nation. ] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As a woman, I should like to thank you for your 
well-chosen reference to Sir Almroth Wright’s attack on 
my whole sex. It is difficult to decide who is most deserving 
of pity for their warped outlook—the writer of the letter, or 
those responsible for its prominent place in a would-be 
dignified publication. 

At the risk of appearing to treat the subject in the spirit 
of “you are another,” may I point out that every reason- 
able person knows and admits that peculiar physiological 
conditions have a tendency to react on mind and brain? 
This state of affairs, however, is not the monopoly of one 
sex. Without giving other evidence, the columns of our 
daily press are sufficient to prove that a large number of 
men lose their sense of social order and humane feeling, 
owing to lack of balance produced by physical disturbance. 
The majority of men and women are, we are happy to 





think, sane and rational human beings, using mind and 
will to control any passing lapse from mental balance. Such 
attacks as the letter in question—none the less offensive 
because of its gratuitous insult to the women doctors—only 
go to embitter the present unhappy state of affairs between 
women and the Government, and to aid in bringing about 
what we all deplore—a strong feeling of sex resentment. 
When women see themselves, and bodies of sister women 
whom they deeply respect, referred to as “immoral,” 
“immodest,” “ warped,”’ &c., by a man who claims to be an 
eminent scientist, they begin to feel there is some truth in 
the statement that the mental, moral, and social standing 
of women is far from what it ought to be; and, furthermore, 
that many men in their inmost hearts despise the sex which 
gives them birth. 

I trust, sir, that your journal will not stand alone in 
the self-respecting world of literature in entering a protest 
against this insult to the moral and mental dignity of the 
mother half of the nation.—Yours, &c., 


K. Doveras Situ. 
26, Erskine Hill, Hendon, N.W. 
April Ist, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

. Smr,—As a wife and a mother with a wide circle of 
intimate women friends and relations, may I take the liberty 
of disagreeing absolutely with your criticism of Sir Almroth 
Wright in Tue Nation of March 30th? 

At one time or another, I have personally known each 
of the feminine types so deftly described by him, and, in 
the cases both of girls and of women, have had frequently 
to deal with, as best I could, the intermittently abnormal 
conditions to which all human feminine nature is liable— 
conditions continually increased and continually aggravated 
by the ever-changing strains and stresses of the life that 
passes under the name of civilisation. 

All good work demands concentration. Is it to be sons 
and daughters, or is it to be votes and degrees? The one 
more or less cancels the other as surely as the cultivation 
of the intellect hinders mysticism and intuition. Sir 
Almroth’s advice, if the human race is not to die out (a 
consummation, by the way, much to be desired), is, I feel 
sure, deserving of the most earnest consideration.—Yours, 
&e., 

Eten TicHe Hopxrnys. 

Herne Bay. : 

March 30th, 1912. 


THE MEANING OF SYNDICALISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Much confusion has been occasioned by the use of 
the term “Syndicalism’’ in speaking of the organised con- 
spiracy to ruin the mine-owners, and seize their property. 

Syndicalism is merely one of the numerous disguises 
of Socialist plunder; the only difference being that Syndi- 
calism is robbery by the workers, whilst Socialism is robbery 
by the State. 

The whole conspiracy is organised and supported by the 
acknowledged leaders of Socialism. The “ Minimum Wage” 
is not a real grievance of the workers; it is merely a pre- 
text for the conspiracy. This has been clearly set forth in 
the Socialist pamphlet, “The Miners’ Next Step,” which 
urges :— 


“That a continual agitation be carried on in favor of 
continuing the minimum wage, and lessening the hours of 
labor, until we have extracted the whole of the employers’ 
profits. That our objective be to build up an organisation 
that will ultimately take over the mining industry, and carry 
it on in the interest of the workers.” 


It is evident, therefore, that, if the minimum wage be 
conceded, the miners may go to work, and, after a short 
time, will go in for a still higher minimum wage, so that 
we shall have repetitions of the present deplorable distress 
and paralysis of trade and industries, until the ruin of the 
mine-owners is accomplished.—Yours, &c., 

Guitrorp L. MoLeswortu. 

The Manor House, Bexley, Kent. 

March 26th, 1912. 
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THE CHARACTER OF LADY MACBETH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In reply to your two correspondents, may I say 
that the obvious can be sometimes misleading, cspecially in 
drama, where character, as in life, has more depth and 
subtlety than appears at first sight? Perhaps the question 
whether a wife will accent the “me” or the “give,” in 
asking her husband for the newspaper, depends on her 
temperament. Mrs. Siddons would certainly have stressed 
the word ‘‘ me,’’ and I think Lady Macduff, in her deliberate 
way, would have done the same. But to determine how an 
actress shall speak the line, “Give me the daggers,’’ it is 
necessary first to decide what kind of woman Lady Macbeth 
is, and then to grasp what is uppermost in her mind at the 
time she is speaking. Lady Macbeth was not likely to enter 
into an argument with her husband as to his want of courage 
in face of a very real danger, which she herself could ward 
off, since it is not so much a question of who shall take back 
the daggers, as that the daggers must be taken back at once 
to hide suspicion. To one of her practical disposition, the 
importance of immediate action would outweigh all other 
considerations. She therefore seizes the daggers and moves 
swiftly towards the door, knowing that she can nerve herself 
to face a very ugly sight with the assurance that “The 
sleeping and the dead are but as pictures.” The whole 
speech, in my opinion, is spoken, as it were, to herself, and 
its emphasis is governed by the act of seizing the daggers, 
which is a motion that becomes more forcible when the 
actress stresses the word “give.’’ It is as if she hurriedly 
exclaimed, “ Give up those daggers.’”-—Yours, &c., 


Witiram Poet. 
April 1st, 1912. 


FLOWERS AND OPHELIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In the third of the very interesting articles on the 
old editions of Shakespeare, Mr. Poel assumes that the stage- 
directions of the First Quarto prove that, in the so-called 
“mad scene,’’ Ophelia’s flowers are as unreal as the air- 
drawn dagger of Macbeth, merely existing in her distracted 
brain. But surely the text of that same First Quarto proves 
the reverse? On the mad Ophelia’s second entrance, the 
stage-direction certainly is “as before,” which Mr. Poel takes 
to mean ‘“‘ with her hair about her ears and with a lute,’’ ac- 
cording to stage-direction on first entrance; but the First 
Quarto also gives her a first line, found in none of the later 
editions :— 

“‘T ha’ bin gathering some flowers.” 


Does not this testify that the note-taker or shorthand- 
writer actually saw her enter with the flowers in her hands, 
the lute now either discarded, or hung on her scarf? 

I must apologise for any possible inaccuracies of quota- 
tion, but I write away from fac-similes and annotated 
editions. I think the main point is correctly stated. I 
should like to add how much I admire the fine work Mr. Poel 
has done for Shakespeare, notably the wonderful “ Macbeth ”’ 
of three years back.—Yours, &c., 


M. H. 


“THE INACCURACY OF SUFFRAGETTES.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In an editorial note of last Saturday, you say, 
“In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, Mr. McKenna 
gave a precise contradiction to the statement that the cell 
in which Mrs. Pankhurst was at first confined was draughty, 
dark, ill-ventilated, and infested with vermin.’”’ No doubt 
Mr. McKenna based his precise contradiction upon the 
statements of the prison officials. It was against them that 
the charge of such treatment was made, and they would 
be likely to contradict it. Nor was it a question of the cell 
in which Mrs. Pankhurst was at first confined. The facts 
of the case are that, while she lay in bed ill of bronchitis 
in her first cell, she was suddenly ordered out, and, being 
Covered only with some sort of cloak, was hurried into 
another cell in an old part of the gaol. This cell was empty, 
except for a prison bed, with no bedding or covering of any 
Sort. It was very damp, cold, and at least partially below 
the level of the ground. There she was left without any 
covering but the cloak for at least two hours, and in that 








cell she remained, ill as she was, for at least two days. If 
the cell was the little paradise of sun and air described by 
Mr. McKenna, why, at the end of that time, was she removed 
again? The facts as I have stated them cannot, I believe, 
be overthrown by any official contradiction. 

You go on to say that “the statements of Suffragettes 
on this question of prison treatment have been so inaccurate 
that we cannot repeat them without qualification.” I wonder 
on what facts you found such a charge? I have followed 
this movement pretty closely, and I can recall no case in 
which the evidence of Suffragettes has been disproved. 
Once, it is true, Mr. Winston Churchill publicly insulted 
a body of the noblest women of the time by describing the 
W.S.P.U. as “a copious fountain of mendacity.” But I 
did not suppose anyone took the insult seriously, though 
Mr. Churchill never had the grace to apologise. Very 
different is the estimate of Mr. Wallace, who, at the 
sessions of last December, instructed the jury that they 
might take the statements of a Suffragette prisoner as abso- 
lutely correct. In the sessions just concluded, I believe, he 
made a similar remark, and Mr. Lawrie, who was judge in 
another court, accepted a Suffragette prisoner’s word as con- 
clusive without further evidence.—Yours, &c., 

Henry W. NEvVINSON. 

4, Downside Crescent, Hampstead. 

April 2nd, 1912. 


IRISH AND SUFFRAGETTE TACTICS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In an article appearing on Saturday in a Liberal 
paper, it is stated that the Nationalists “defended their 
attitude” on the Conciliation Bill “by reminding the 
Suffragists that for years Home Rule candidates have been 
violently opposed at by-elections in the supposed interests 
of woman suffrage, even when those candidates were quite 
sound on votes for women.” Reference is also made to com- 
plaints of alleged interference with the Belfast meeting. 

For the Irish Party, which for the last twenty-five years 
has relied almost entirely on obstructionist tactics, both 
inside and outside the House, for forcing Home Rule on 
this country, to complain of an anti-Government policy and 
obstructionist methods as an excuse for voting against the 
Women’s Bill, has an element of humor in it for anyone 
with a political memory. 

The situation with regard to Ireland in 1885 will be 
remembered. At the General Election of that year, neither 
party would take up Home Rule. What were the Irish to 
do? How was their vote to be given? Were they to attempt 
to return individual members to the House of Commons? 
They adopted another course—they issued a manifesto 
calling upon Irish electors in England and Scotland to vote 
against the Liberal Party and every Liberal candidate 
irrespective of his personal convictions on Home Rule. It 
may be interesting to recall this manifesto: “The Liberal 
Party are making an appeal to the confidence of the elects 
at the General Election of 1885 as at the General Elevtion 
of 1880, on false pretences. To Ireland, more than 
any other country, it bound itself by most solemn pledges, 
and these it most flagrantly violated. We feel bound tv 
advise our countrymen to place no confidence in the Liberal 
or Radical Party, and, so far as in them lies, to prevent the 
Government of the Empire falling into the hands of « party 
so perfidious, treacherous, and incompetent. We earnestly 
advise our countrymen to vote against the men who coerce] 
Treland . . and promise to the country generally a 
repetition of the crimes and follies of the last Liberal 
Administration.” 

Everyone knows the sequel, and that this move on the 
part of the Irish was immediately successful. Mr. 
Gladstone capitulated to the irresistible argument of eighty- 
five votes held in pawn by the Irish party, and a Home 
Rule Bill as a Government measure was immediately 
introduced, The naive surprise and tone of injured 
innocence of the Irish and their present allies, therefore, 
with regard to the anti-Government policy fails to be very 
impressive. Experientia docet; and, as we know, “ imita- 
tion is the sincerest form of flattery.’’—Yours, &c., 

Mitprep E. Manse. 

Bayford Lodge, Wincanton, Somerset. 

April 2nd, 1912. 
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LAW AND CRIME. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Simr,—In these times of political ferment it may be 
instructive to compare the following sentences passed at 
London courts during the past week :— 

A Syndicalist, for inciting the troops not to fire upon 
their fellow citizens, nine months’ hard labor. 

A Suffragist, for breaking a shop window, six months’ 
hard labor. 

A woman, for cruelly ill-treating her infant child, 
whom, the inspector reported, she had completely terrorised, 
and whose hair had been gnawed by rats, two months’ im- 
prisonment in the second division.—Yours, &c., 


Moriet Netson D’AUVERGNE. 
West Hampstead, N.W. 
March 27th, 1912. 


THE MINIMUM V. THE STANDARD WAGE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sizr,—In his otherwise admirable letter on the above 
subject, Mr. Chas. Wicksteed advances as an argument in 
support of a standard wage the contention that “ inferior men 
and superier men should be paid less and more, according 
as they were valued by their employer.” If this kind of 
argument were carried to its logical conclusion, we should 
penalise the halt, the blind, the widow and orphan, and 
the man who has “ fallen by the wayside”’ generally. Some 
men are born with one talent and some with three talents, 
and if society is disposed to pay men, not according to their 
needs or necessities, but according to their talents, then the 
humanitarian age of justice and reason is going by the 
board. Why should a strong or a clever man want three or 
four times more than his less talented brother? Even under 
present-day distribution we are not just, let alone logical. 
Nowadays wealth is determined, not by labor or service, but 
by economic position, and the man who can secure a monopoly 
in land or materials is more certain of wealth than the 
greatest or cleverest men of our time. The case for a stan- 
dard as against a minimum wage rests on very flimsy and 
unequal foundations, and the twentieth century cannot 
afford to go back to the crude and cruel individualism of 
half a century ago.—Yours, &c., 

AuBERT J. SMITH. 

Birmingham. 


THE NATIONALISATION OF MINERALS. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—If a “Tory ”’ and a Protectionist may be allowed 
to give his opinion, I would like to say that I have always 
been in favor of the nationalisation of minerals. The case 
seems to me to be this: If a man buys land, he buys the 
surface and a right to the enjoyment of such crops as he can 
raise out of it. But anything below the surface, such as coal, 
or oil, or gold, is the capital of the nation, and as such is 
inalienable. This principle is actually recognised in the 
case of “ treasure trove,’’ and it seems to me that it should 
apply equally in the larger instance. 

The consideration of land ownership as a whole would 
open up too vast a question ; but I would like to say that a 
large section of the Unionist Party is in favor of such a 
reform of the land laws as shall secure to the working 
tenant a proper interest in his holding and a reasonable 
security against arbitrary dispossession. Indeed, those of 
us who regard the protection of agriculture as the most im- 
portant duty before the nation, recognise that any effort in 
that direction would be unavailing without a concurrent 
solution of the difficult land problem. Moreover, we are 
not the blustering slave-drivers that some people seem to 
suppose; and we recognise as fully as the most advanced 
Liberals the right of every kind of worker to reasonable 
conditions of employment and (so far as economic considera- 
tions will allow) to a generous treatment in the matter of 
wages.—Yours, &c., 


Immo S. ALLEN. 
London Institute, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 








THE PEOPLE’S BOOKS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—We have delayed answering Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate’s letter which appeared in your issue of 
February 17th, as this firm had entered an action against 
us. 

On April 1st, Messrs. Williams & Norgate served 
notice of discontinuance of action. This means that the 
action is at an end, and the plaintiffs must pay our costs. 

We do not wish to enter into a long correspondence 
about a matter which must be of small importance to any- 
one but ourselves. 

In their letter to you, Messrs. Williams & Norgate seek 
to give the impression that our series, ‘“‘ The People’s Books,” 
is an imitation of their Home and University Library, and 
that our prospectus was based upon theirs. There is no 
foundation for the suggestion. Our scheme was planned 
out in every detail before their series appeared, and it was 
months after our prospectus was printed that we saw theirs, 
We can prove this by our letter-books, and Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate were duly informed of the fact. 

Any resemblance between the two series is, therefore, 
pure coincidence ; any similarity in phraseology between the 
prospectuses is due to the fact that both prospectuses are 
describing a scheme for bringing to the people the results 
of modern knowledge. 

No one can claim originality for a series of “ Popular 
Knowledge Manuals.’’ Chambers launched “ Information 
for the People,’’ Macmillans their famous “ Primers,” Dent 
the “Temple Primers,’’ ourselves “The Shilling Scientific 
Series,”’ all long before the “ Home and University Library ” 
appeared. We are now attempting to give first-rate original 
books for the first time at 6d. The success of the scheme 
will depend upon the quality of the books and upon the 
public response. We are not interfering with any other 
publishers’ schemes, we do not grudge them the success 
they deserve, and we are at a loss to understand their atti- 
tude to our enterprise.—Yours, &c., 

T. C. & E. C. Jack. 

Causewayside, Edinburgh. 

April 2nd, 1912. 


CLASS FEELING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Permit me to criticise the statements alike of Mr. 
George Bourne and your reviewer (pp. 1013 and 1014 of 
Tue Nation for March 23rd). 

I am quite sure that it is unsafe to judge of one part 
of the country by another, and it may be that the Home 
Counties are much worse than others, for I remember, when 
a young man, at Westerham, Kent, within twenty-five miles 
of London, landed proprietors pulled down cottages to drive 
people out of the parish, in order to keep down the poor 
rates. 

But take Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and Oxford- 
shire. I traverse the statements—and they are applied to all 
England—of the hatred of the poor by the middle and upper 
classses. Mr. Lockwood, the late rector of Kingham, Oxford- 
shire, spoke of two great changes which had taken place in 
his time with regard to rich and poor—the very much greater 
responsibility now felt by the rich with regard to their duty 
towards their poorer neighbors; and with regard to the con- 
dition of the poor children, that, when he was young, they 
only wore one garment. 

Take the much-abused Tory county magistrates. I 
believe a very great proportion of them not only help and 
sympathise with their poor neighbors, but have sympathy 
with the poor men and women brought before them when on 
the Bench. I was present at the last Oxfordshire Quarter 
Sessions, presided over by Sir William Anson, M.P. In 
sentencing a woman for mean thefts from her poor neighbors, 
when they were out charing, he said that inquiry had been 
made, and it was found that her younger children would 
be cared for whilst she was in gaol. Could such sympathy 
be anywhere found from the Bench in middle-Victorian 
days? 

I note that most of the objectionable things quoted are 
said by ladies, and no doubt some women are exceedingly 
unsympathetic. During the last railway strike, I was 
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sitting at a country railway station with two ladies—one 
recently from India; the other the Tory wife of an Oxford- 
shire Tory gentleman. The former said the “strike leaders 
ought to be put against a wall and shot.” The other replied, 
“That is the worst of you who have lived in the East; you 
have so little regard for human life’; and went on to speak 
of the sympathy of friends of hers with the men on strike. 

The amount of sympathy with, and practical help from, 
the rich and middle classes to the poor in many country 
places is a thing to be most thankful for.—Yours, &c., 

J. Marswart Sturce. 
Charlbury, Oxfordshire. 
March 29th, 1912. 


P.S.—I know nothing of the country districts of Surrey, 
but in these parts it would be quite “out of it” to argue 
from silly remarks of silly men and women at election 
times that they represented the normal relations between 
classes. 


INDUSTRIAL IDEALS AND THE COAL STRIKE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—There is one lesson that, with all our reluctance, 
we shall have to learn either before or after a violent revolu- 
tion. I refer to the great truth proclaimed by Ruskin, that 
civilisation by machinery is a failure, and must always be so. 
Since that true prophet preached to deaf ears, warning us 
against enslaving the workman and recklessly using up fuel, 
we have gone obstinately on from bad to worse. We have 
almost driven the gentle and beautiful horse from our streets, 
in favor of the pitiless locomotive ; and have in every industry 
more.and more suppressed good handiwork and enslaved the 
workman to the machine which grinds the faces of the poor. 
All this process has been driving an ever-increasing army 
of workers off the fields and into the bowels of the earth. 
Now, suddenly, this great army of a million men, unable 
any longer to bear their hard lot, turns upon us, and we find 
ourselves wholly at their mercy. The capitalist would do 
well to agree with his adversary quickly whiles he is in the 
way with him; but even so, there is no prospect of any 
permanent peace as long as we insist on crushing the 
workman under the machine, in order to produce low-priced 
goods that are not cheap, and speedy travel in place of 
quickened vision. If only we would give up this accursed 
Juggernaut, how beautiful our cities and our country might 
be, and how much more pleasure there would be in life 
when every man’s labor was a joy to him, when the factory 
grime and smoke were abolished, and the artisan was free! 

But one thing would have to be given up—we should 
not be able to sweat or exploit one another so as to build up 
great private fortunes. It is here that the shoe pinches, for 
in a community of really free men the great employer of 
labor and the great philanthropist would find no place.— 
Yours, &c., 

JoserH E. SovuTHatt. 

13, Charlotte Road, Edgbaston. 





ADULT SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—Your footnote to my letter appears to indicate— 
if, with all respect, I may venture to say so?—that you 
fail to realise the full import of adult suffrage. 

You speak of an “accidental surplusage of women.” 
But why accidental? As far as can be judged this great 
surplusage is due to permanent causes, and is likely to 
go on increasing. It is a factor in the situation which 
cannot be ignored by serious persons. 

You ask whether “the enormous preponderance of 
manual workers makes them rulers of this country.” 
Undoubtedly it does. It is the manual workers that turn 
the scale in contested elections. It is to them that every 
candidate for a popular constituency pays court. It is 
their “ big battalions” that make and unmake Ministries. 
To whom else did Robert Lowe refer when, after the passing 
of the 1867 Reform Bill, he spoke of “our new masters”? 

In the same way, it is the women who, by sheer force of 
numbers, would make adult suffrage become our newest 





masters. This may have no terrors for yourself; but, never- 
theless, it is just as well to recognise facts.—Yours, &c., 


E. L. Hoyt. 
Pott Hall, Shrigley, Macclesfield. 


[We see no reason to shift our ground. Our correspon- 
dent writes as if the enfranchised women would form a solid 
mass vote, solely regardful of feminine interests. Experi- 
ence in the Colonies and the American States in which the 
suffrage obtains in no way points to such a confrontation, 
any more than the preponderance of working-class voters, 
though it influences politics, determines political issues in 
a sense solely favorable to working-class interests.— 
Ep., Natron.] 





Poetry. 





A FREED SPIRIT. 


Upwarp I sprang, 

The earth shot from me like a stone, 
Upward I flashed alone— 

How the wind sang! 

My feet together pressed, 

My arms crossed on my breast, 

A shining spear, 

A quivering arrow from the bow of Death, 
I drew exultant breath. 

I knew no fear: 

Flame in my heart and hair 

I reached the upper air. 


I saw the throng 
* Of those whose uniform is loveliness, 
Beauty of wing and dress, 
Beauty of song. 
Through them I swiftly went, 
My energy unspent, 
Though there was one 
Cried out to me, beseeching me to stay, 
Scornful I took my way, 
Hawk to the sun. 
The Universe stretched out, 
I faced it with a shout! 


Oh, I was strong! 

My body and my wings were as of steel ; 
No flagging did I feel 

All space among: 

The blue deep’s length on length 

Were challenge to my strength ; 

My pinions beat 

Down the vast shadow distances of night, 
And triumphed into light, 

Tireless and fleet 

I meant to see all things, 

Such strength was in my wings. 


And then it came, 
A star among the countless stars at last 
That might not be o’erpast, 
This world without a name— 
’Twas on the verge of night, 
I poised in my great flight, 
And saw a moon 
Rise honey-colored in a purple sky 
And watch so tenderly 
The hills of June, 
All night, all thro’ the night, while the 
hills slept— 
Down from my height I crept 
And hid my face and wept. 
Sytvia Lynp. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Natron” Orrict, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ A History of the Eastern Roman Empire, from the Fall of Irene 
to the Accession of Basil 1.” By J. B. Bury. (Macmillan. 
12s. net.) 

“A Great Russian Realist (Feoder Dostoieffsky).”” By J. A. T. 
Lloyd. (Stanley Paul. 16s. 6d. net.) 

“Problems of Men, Mind, and Morals.” By Belfort Bax. 
(Richards. 6s. net.) 

“Insurance versus Poverty.”” By L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P. 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 

‘‘ Switzerland in Sunshine and Snow.” By E. B. d’Auvergne. 
(Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Resurrection in the New Testament.” 
(Putnams. 6s. net.) 

“The Signal and Other Stories.” 
worth. 6s.) 

“ Herself.’ By Ethel Sidgwick. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s.) 

“Voltaire, Seigneur de Village.” Par F. Caussy. (Paris: 
Hachette. 3fr. 50.) 

“ Autour du Catholicisme Social.” Cinquiéme Série. Par Georges 
Goyau. (Paris: Perrin. 3fr. 50.) 

““Mademoiselle de la Valliére.”” Par Judith Claudel. (Paris: 
Nilsson. 3fr.) 

“ Die Reise nach Baden.” Von A. M. von Nachusius. (Dresden: 
Reissner. 4m.) 

“Gendarm Lampls §$turmzeit.”” Roman. Von Arthur Achleitner. 

(Berlin: Paetel. 4m.) 
* + ¥ 


By C. R. Bowen. 
By W. M. Garshin. (Duck- 


Some fresh and entertaining glimpses of the political 
and social life of the end of last century will be found in 
“The Diary of Frances, Lady Shelley.”’ which has been 
edited by her grandson, Mr. Richard Edgecumbe, and will 
be published soon after Easter by Mr. Murray. Lady Shelley 
has a good deal to say of Peel and Wellington, whose close 
friendship she enjoyed, as well as of Metternich, Castlereagh, 
the Empress Marie Louise, Fouché, Ney, the Duke and 
Duchess de Berri, and other celebrities. On the literary 
side we may expect some new material about Shelley, Byron, 
and Sir Walter Scott. The latter had a high opinion of 
Lady Shelley. He wrote to his son that she was “ perfectly 
feminine in her manners, has good sense, and plays divinely 
on the harp; besides all which, she shoots wild boars, and 
is the boldest horsewoman I ever saw. I saw her at Paris ride 
like a lapwing, in the midst of all the aide-de-camps and 
suite of the Duke of Wellington.” 

* * * 

SynpIcartsM is one of the topics of the moment, and we 
have been asked to recommend books on the subject. The 
only English book is Sir Arthur Clay’s “ Syndicalism and 
Labor,”’ published by Mr. Murray, which we noticed on 
September 9th last, though a good deal of information is 
to be found in Sombart’s “Socialism and the Social Move- 
ment,”’ of which Messrs. Dent issue an English translation. 
The movement is French in its origin, and naturally has 
received most attention from French writers. Of these 
M. Georges Sorel is one of the ablest, and his “ Réflexions 
sur la Violence” and “L’Avenir Socialist des Syndicats ”’ 
should be consulted. Other books deserving notice are 
“La Philosophie Syndicaliste’’ by M. Georges Guy Grand; 
M. Chailaye’s “ Syndicalisme Révolutionnaire et Syn- 
dicalisme Réformiste;’’? M. Mermiex’s “ Le Syndicalisme 
contre le Socialisme’”’? and “TL’Action Syndicaliste” by 
M. V. Griffuelhes. 

» ¥ * 

“A Dictionary or Enciish Cxurcn History,” which 
Messrs. Mowbray announce for publication in the summer, 
is likely to prove useful to the general reader as well as 
to historians. It will embody the results of recent research 
into the history of the English Church, and aims at present- 
ing these results in a form free from partisan bias. The 
general editor of the work is Canon Ollard, the Vice- 
Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and among the con- 
tributors are Dr. Gairdner, Professor Oman, Dean Beeching, 
Dr. Frere, the Rev. T. A. Lacey, Professor Whitney, Dr. 
A. J. Carlyle, and Mr. R. L. Poole. 

* * * 

A srtection from Cowper’s letters has been made by 
Dr. J. G. Frazer, and will be published in two volumes in 
Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ Eversley Series.’ Dr. Frazer has 








adopted the principle of including letters which illustrate 
Cowper’s personality and his judgments on men, books, and 
events, as well as those which exhibit his charm and grace 
of style. The volumes will also contain a short biographical 


introduction and explanatory notes. 
* * * 


A Frenca translation of the complete works of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is in progress, and the volumes will be issued 
in the near future by the Paris firm of Figuiére. Another 
book dealing with Mr. Shaw is M. Charles Cestre’s ‘‘ George 
Bernard Shaw et son (uvre,”’ to be published by the 
“Mercure de France.” M. Cestre is the author of “La 
Révolution Frangaise et les Poétes Anglais,’’ a capable 
study of the influence of the ideas of the Revolution on 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and Blake. 

* ~ 


Unver the title of ‘‘ Wards of the State,’’ Messrs, 
Herbert & Daniel are about to publish an examination and 
criticism of the modern prison system by Mr. Tighe Hopkins, 
The subject has engaged Mr. Hopkins’s attention for many 
years, and the book promises to contain many valuable 
suggestions on the treatment of the criminal population. 

* * * 

Lovers of music will be interested to learn that Massenet 
has written his reminiscences. They will be published as a 
serial in a French daily journal, and afterwards in book 
form. 

* * * 

Two publications appealing to students of the history 
of words have appeared during the past week. One is a 
double section, completing the ninth volume, of Sir James 
Murray’s great “New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles,’’ issued by the Clarendon Press. The new section 
is the work of the general editor, and contains 3,536 entries 
ranging from “th’’ to “thyzle.”’ “The” fills eleven 
columns, and “that” fourteen, and some of the illustrations 
are both amusing and instructive. Thus we find Sir Thomas 
More “ jeoparding a wager,’’ that no foreigner could pro- 
nounce after him the sentence, “Thwaites thwackt him 
with a thwitle (knife)” ; while, under “ Thomas Atkins ”’ we 
find this quotation from “The Allahabad Pioneer”: “‘ You 
take my advice, Bill,’ remarked one Thomas to another, 
‘don’t you never stand near no white stone, or yet near 
no horcifer.’ ”’ 

* 7 * 

Tue other publication, a small volume entitled “The 
Romance of Words,’”’ by Professor Weekley, comes from 
Mr. Murray. Its author has aimed at selecting the 
unexpected in etymology, and some of his information 
is certainly surprising. How many people know that 
“assegai”’ occurs in Chaucer; that “Tammany” is the 
name of an Indian chief ; that “ Jingo”’ appears in conjuror’s 
jargon of the seventeenth century, that it is the only pure 
Basque word in English, and that it means “God”’; that 
“tabby ’’ comes from the name of a suburb of Bagdad; that 
“jilt” is the same as Juliet; and that “ haricot ” has been 
supposed to come from the Latin “ faba,’”’ a bean, through the 
forms “ fabarius,’’ “ fabaricus,’’ “ fabaricotus,’”’ “ faricotus,” 
“haricotus”? Truly, as Voltaire said, etymology is 4 
science, in which the vowels do not count at all, and the 
consonants very little. 

* * * 

Amone the spring publications of the Yale University 
Press, issued in this country by Mr. Frowde, are “The 
Origin of the English Constitution,” by Professor G. B. 
Adams, “English Lyrical Poetry, from its Origins to the 
Present Time,’’ by Mr. E. B. Reed, ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton,” 
by Mr. W. S. Culbertson, “The Meaning of God in Human 
Experience,” by Professor W. E. Hocking, and “The Yale 


Collection of American Verse,” by Professor T. R. Louns- 


bury. 
* ¥ * 

Trovucn there are plenty of books on Germany, there 
are few in which English readers can find a full account 
of the Austrian Empire. This is the purpose of “ Austria: 
Her People and their Homelands,’’ by Mr. James Baker, 
to be published by Mr. John Lane. Mr. Baker has already 
written a good deal on Austria and her people. He has 
been decorated for his literary work by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, and has been awarded a medal by the Prague 
Senate, 
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Rebdtews. 


THE ENCLOSURE OF ENGLISH LAND. 
“Common Land and Inclosure.” By E. C. K. GONNER. 
(Macmillan. 12s. net.) 

By a somewhat remarkable coincidence, Professor Gonner’s 
book follows hard upon Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s “ The 
Village Laborer,’’ which also has for its central theme the long 
series of village revolutions known as ‘‘ Enclosures.’’ No two 
books dealing approximately with the same subject could be in 
more marked contrast, in method and spirit, and in their 
effect on the reader. Professor Gonner treats of enclosure 
as a movement of agricultural improvement, taking place 
under the influence of ‘‘ large economic causes.’’ The 
economic causes which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond see at work 
are the greed of landlords and the professional zeal of estate 
agents for the increase of rent, and the desire of aristo- 
cratic spendthrifts to free themselves of their gambling 
debts at the expense of their poor neighbors. They see in 
enclosure the main cause of that progressive degradation of 
the village laborers which was one of the great social 
tragedies of the last half of the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth; Professor Gonner gives his 
general verdict in the following words :— 


“The beneficial effect on farming taken as a whole is 
undoubted. ‘This displays itself on all sides, and particularly 
in the increased utilisation of what is, after all, the distinctive 
agricultural wealth of England, rich grazing and dairy lands. 
Again, the examination attempted and the tables adduced 
seem to me to prove that rural population at the end of that 
century did not vary with inclosure, and that this movement 
was not, at any rate, the main cause of the increase in poor 
relief expenditure. Nor does the accusation of general 
arbitrary or unfair treatment of the small farmer or the poor 
owner appear to be tenable.” 


Now, though Professor Gonner conspicuously lacks that 
power of imaginative sympathy with the men of the past 
which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond possess so amply, and which 
is the natural gift essential to the historian, his book is 
nevertheless the result of extraordinary industry, and his 
conclusions therefore must carry great weight, however much 
they conflict with those of previous inquirers. Nor can it 
be said that Professor Gonner is biased. The peculiarity of 
his mind appears to be simply that the economic or material 
aspect of the phenomena with which he deals interests him 
very much more than its social and human aspect. But this 
peculiarity does seem to me greatly to impair the value of 
his work, and in some cases to vitiate his conclusions. This 
tendency shows itself in his treatment even of such a matter 
of purely scientific interest as the geography of enclosure. 
Enclosure of commonable waste by Act of Parliament is 
scattered over the whole country in rough proportion to the 
amount of waste remaining at the time when private Acts 
of Parliament superseded other methods of enclosure. But 
the more important and interesting series of Enclosure Acts 
were those which put in the melting pot and redivided into 
several properties the open-field villages, in which previously 
the different properties and holdings were all intermixed, so 
that a farm of sixty acres, say, consisted of a hundred dif- 
ferent parcels; in which the arable fields were cultivated 
according to a common rule and were subject to common 
rights after harvest and during the following year; the 
meadow land was frequently held by lot or rotation, and 
commonable after hay-harvest, and the pasture consisted of 
stinted or unstinted commons. Parliamentary enclosure of 
this kind was confined to a certain central belt of England— 
why? Professor Gonner deals fully with the factors of soil and 
surface, the characteristics of fen and hill and forest which 
enter into this problem; but he almost completely ignores 
the more important influence of the varying types of village 
institutions which made the agricultural system so rigid in 
some parts and comparatively flexible in others. A test 
example is East Kent, which remains to the present day very 
largely open and unenclosed, with different properties very 
much intermixed, and yet all traces of a common rule for 
the cultivation of the village lands and of rights of common 
over cultivated land disappeared at a very early period. The 
explanation of this anomaly must not be looked for in the 
soil or surface, but in the Kent Custumal, put on record in 
the reign of Edward I. 

The great historical controversy on the subject of en- 








closure turned upon the accusation that it produced de- 
population by causing the conversion of arable into pasture. 
The outcry was loudest in the sixteenth century, when the 
denunciations of Sir Thomas More were re-echoed in the 
preambles of the numerous Acts against depopulation ; but 
it continued right down to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. On the other hand, Dr. Levy (“Large and Small 
Farms’’) maintains that increase of arable at the expense 
of pasture was the great cause of the disappearance of small 
farms during the eighteenth century. On this point, Pro- 
fessor Gonner confirms the views which I published in “ The 
English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields,” 
that, from the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
enclosure of arable and its conversion to pasture, which 
took place in certain Midland counties, was balanced by 
the contemporaneous enclosure of waste in other parts. It 
is, putting the matter broadly, improbable that there could 
have been any large change over the whole country in the 
proportion between the production of cereals and animal 
produce during a period when the country was practically 
dependent on home supplies for both. I am, indeed, 
inclined to look for the main economic cause of even the 
fifteenth-century enclosures for sheep in the working of this 
principle. In the Middle Ages one of the greatest obstacles 
to good farming was the scarcity of iron, and the economy 
with which it had to be used for plough-shares. Hence the 
land, insufficiently ploughed, bore only scanty crops. After 
the accession of the Tudors, it was not only possible to beat 
swords into plough-shares and similarly use the iron pre- 
viously required for defensive armor, it was also possible to 
carry on internal trade without baronial interference, so 
that the iron of Sussex could be more readily and cheaply 
transported over the country. The Tudor writers could not 
understand how, with all the enclosure for pasture, corn 
remained “good and cheap.’’ The explanation may be in 
part that every acre that remained under the plough pro- 
duced more abundantly, as well as in part that waste lands 
in the north and west were being ploughed for the first 
time. 

Broadly speaking, enclosure, as Professor Gonner shows, 
was carried out in order to turn land to whatever might be 
at the time its most commercially profitable use. To an 
increasing extent the impetus towards such conversion was 
the growth of agricultural science, and the difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of practically applying the new knowledge 
unless the individual landlord or tenant had the unfettered 
disposal of a definite tract of land. From an agricultural 
point of view, it is impossible to defend the common field 
system. To recite its inconveniences is enough to make any 
modern agriculturist wonder how the land could be culti- 
vated at all. And yet I have been astonished to find in the 
case of the more recent enclosures that local testimony is 
to the effect that the agricultural benefit of the change was 
very much less than might have been expected, or than 
Professor Gonner would give us to understand. In one case, 
the farmers declared that nobody benefited except the lord 
of one of three manors enclosed together, to whom a disputed 
common was awarded. In another the prime mover for 
enclosure told me, “ The enclosure has certainly been bene- 
ficial, but the parish has not recovered from it yet! ’’ though 
some fifteen years had elapsed. In yet another case I was 
told that the chief benefit was that a certain road up the 
hill was metalled, and that saved horseflesh. Similarly in 
the eighteenth century the general verdict was expressed in 
the saying, “ Enclosure makes a good farmer better, and a 
bad farmer worse.” 

Tt must be remembered, further, that if the common 
field system had to go, it does not necessarily follow that it 
had to go by the revolutionary method of enclosure by Act 
of Parliament. In one district only did the poorer 
peasantry, who everywhere hated enclosure, succeed in 
defeating it. That was in the Isle of Asholme; and it is 
significant that the Isle of Asholme was noticed by Sir 
Rider Haggard as one of the few places in England where 
agriculture was really prosperous before the recent revival. 
By mutual consent the people have dropped the exercise of 
common rights over each other’s land, they overcame the 
difficulties of the intermixture and small size of the holdings 
by mutual help, and the Isle far surpasses ordinary enclosed 
country equally in the weight of its crops and the indepen- 
dence and self-respect of its agricultural laborers. It is at 
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least possible that the ultimate result of a gradual evolution 
of agricultural method would have been better, even from 
the economic point of view, than that of enclosure. But 
enclosure was the quickest way of progress. and the way 
which enabled the landlord to secure the maximum increase 
of rent, so enclosure was the course adopted. 

All this, however, is beside the main accusation against 
the enclosing landlords, which is, not that the change they 
carried through was economically unnecessary, but that 
they carried it through in such a way that agricultural 
progress brought disaster more often than increased pro- 
sperity to the working agriculturist. Professor Gonner admits 
this charge to the very slightest degree only. He admits 
that enclosure facilitated large farming, and so led to a 
diminution in the numbers of yeomen and small farmers, 
and probably in certain districts also led to a temporary 
pressure on poor relief; but he denies that the procedure 
was unfair to the poor. It is to be noted that this last 
conclusion is diametrically in opposition to the testimony 
of even the greatest contemporary advocates of enclosure. 
“By nineteen Enclosure Acts out of twenty the poor are 
injured,”’ said Arthur Young; and the report on enclosures 
of the Board of Agriculture—which existed largely to 
promote enclosure—is emphatic and detailed to the same 
effect. 

The normal procedure when either a common or an 
open-field village was enclosed is sufficiently well known, 
and Professor Gonner does not differ in his account. The 
Act was obtained by the principal landlord or landlords, 
who also practically nominated the Commissioners. It 
became a profitable profession to be an Enclosure Com- 
missioner, and employment depended upon giving satis- 
faction to the promoters of Acts. The laborers who 
previous to enclosure enjoyed rights of common were of 
three classes. Probably the most numerous class were those 
who were merely tenants of common-right cottages. These, 
on enclosure, had the sentimental satisfaction of seeing a 
certain allotment of land awarded to the owner of the 
cottages, which he would then fence and use as he chose; 
but they lost the rights they had exercised, and seldom, if 
ever, got even a reduction of cottage rent in compensation. 
The next class were those occupiers of their own cottages 
who exercised common rights, and who were able to bring 
proof, to the satisfaction of the Commissioners, that they 
were legally entitled to them. These received allotments of 
land placed near or far from the village at the discretion of 
the Commissioners, which they had to enclose with quick-set 
hedges. In such eighteenth-century awards as I have seen, 
it is plain that the Commissioners allotted to the small men 
the land which the chief landlords were least desirous of 
having; but, at any rate, it is agreed that the villager 
commonly had to sell his allotment for what it would fetch, 
and having no profitable use to which he could put the 
money, speedily became a landless laborer. 

The third class were those who had previously exercised 
common rights, but who were unable to prove they were 
legally entitled to them. These scarcely ever received com- 
pensation, though the name of one commissioner has been 
handed down as the rare, if not solitary, exception who did 
give compensation in such cases. Professor Gonner supposes 
that rights in such cases had usually been acquired by tres- 
pass. It would follow that the laborer who lost the privilege 
of keeping a cow and providing himself with fuel for the 
labor of cutting it, had no right to grumble when these 
advantages were taken from him, but rather to be thankful 
that he had enjoyed them so long. Professor Gonner quite 
ignores the fact that by statute law every agricultural laborer 
from 1589 to 1775 was entitled to four acres of land, and that 
this carried with it rights of common. The law was no 
doubt largely disregarded before it was repealed, but the 
fact remains that the laborer’s profit out of the commons and 
commonable lands was merely a remnant of much larger 
rights and advantages of which the landlords had been 
stripping him gradually. 

Professor Gonner is quite right when he says that enclo- 
sure is part of a wider economic movement. He might 
also have added that it was part of a wider movement which 
was at once economic, social, and political, the movement 
of the lords of the soil to turn their limited rights over the 
land into unfettered proprietorship and unchecked power 
over tenants and laborers. Where this movement was most 








easily successful there was no need of Acts of Enclosure. With 
or without such Acts it swept away peasant holdings and 
properties, and the basis of independence for the laborer, 
It is this wider movement which demands careful study, 
for it has made rural England what it is, made the fields, 
the pleasant country houses and vicarages what they are, and 
the village laborer what he is. Though Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s book has one grave fault, in that it omits to point 
out that the decay of rural textile industries in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was a much more 
important cause of impoverishment to the countrymen than 
was enclosure, it does brilliantly illuminate this movement 
for the general reader. Valuable as Professor Gonner’s 
work is to the student, it is on the whole likely to be more 
misleading than helpful to readers who are not specialists, 
in consequence of the very strictness with which he has kept 
within the limits he has prescribed for himself. 
GILBERT SLATER. 





A SAINT AS BISHOP. 

“Edward King, Sixtieth Bishop of Lincoln.” A Memoir by 
the Rt. Hon. GEoRGE W. E. RussE.LL. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Saints do not cross our path every day. “ My acquaintance 

is pretty large,’ said Thackeray, “but I cannot find ten 

saints in the list.” He was very sanguine if he expected to 
find half that number; and he ought to have defined the 
term ; for there are saints and saints. Very many of those 
to whom the title is applied, in treading what Horace calls 
the “ udum humum,” the miry ground of common life, carry 
with them some of its soil. They are self-conscious, or 
austere, or effeminate, or irritable; they are lugubrious 
and depressing, playing ever, as Bunyan says, on the fourth 
string of the fiddle; or, absorbed in culture of their own 
souls, they neglect the claims of others. In St. Paul’s 
significant qualification (ei duvardy) of his injunction to 
peaceableness peeps out the fierce temper which exchanged 
Pharisaic intolerance for missionary despotism. -Newman 
used to fear that he could not have borne the personal 
acquaintance of St. Jerome; St. Simeon, “from scalp to 
toe one slough and crust of sin,’’ was no doubt more tolerable 
to his fellow-sinners when on his pillar than on the ground 
below, Ignatius Loyola more companionable before than 
after his wound at Pampeluna scourged him into Conversion. 

In our own day, Keble’s very humility made him repellent 

to strangers; Cambridge Simeon, when out of his pulpit, 

played often the buffoon; John Newton’s Olney ministra- 
tions were darkened by the slave-owning habits of his un- 
regenerate youth. 

But to those who read of him—still more to 
those who knew him— Edward King’s saintliness was 
without a flaw. Enjoying, almost from his birth, habitual 
intimacy with the Unseen, which made his life beautiful, 
his influence magnetic, his death a euthanasia, yet his 
religion never swamped his humanism; no man felt the 
joy of living more whole-heartedly; his letters overflow 
with grateful recognitions of his happiness. “Be merry,” 
he would write to despondent clergymen. _ He loved the 
natural world, its flowers and birds especially. We once 
heard him begin a village sermon with a rapturous descrip- 
tion of the wild roses he had passed in his drive. He was 
not without the secular and social virtues; shrewdness and 
humor, clear judgment, common-sense, a nerve of steel; 
had learned, too, from Bishop Butler, the occasional duty 
of “ Resentment.’’ “Your Bishop has a touch of the badger 
in him,’”’ someone warned a man who was trying to draw 
him ; in short, “a man of the world without an atom of 
worldliness.” He reminded a young man, wavering on 
religious grounds in choice of a profession, that a doctor 
may be as good a Christian as a clergyman; counselled 4 
newly-ordained curate, who had scruples about joining the 
family shooting-party, to go out on the “ First,’ and not 
disappoint his father. A Lincolnshire M.F. kept on his table 
two photographs—of a favorite hound and of the Bishop. 
“They are the two beings,” he explained, “on whom I 
place the most reliance.” Thanking the High Sheriff for 4 
present of game, he opines that these autumnal offerings are 4 
real help to Christian brotherhood. Pity the pheasants 
could not have known that in their martyrdom lay a seed 
of Christian graces. He possessed, no less conspicuously, 
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the higher moral attributes; humility and gentleness, sym- 
pathy, kindness, love ; illustrating a characteristically tender 
gntiment of Charles Dickens: “ What a beautiful thing 
human nature may be made to be!’ Were he presented 
for canonisation, the Advocatus Diaboli would find two things 
only to allege against him—that he was negligent in 
answering his friends’ letters, and that he voted against the 
Budget. Mr. Russell well brings out the beauty of his 
hero’s character ; but here, as in his “ Life of Pusey” some 
years ago, he is too reverent to be critical, writing in a frame 
of mind unfavorable to judicial detachment. His contro- 
yersial tone is not so harsh as in that former book; but his 
frequent use of Ritualistic Shibboleths, and his somewhat 
arrogant disparagement of men so universally respected as 
Principal Jelf, Archbishops Tait, Benson, Temple, and 
Bishop Creighton, will generate in the minds of many readers 
a prepossession hostile to the book. 

Like his brother prelate, Temple, King owed much to 
the moulding hand of his mother. Temple’s was a severe 
matris arbitrium, fit nurse for that cast-iron nature; Mrs. 
King swayed by tenderness and affection. He repaid her 
with fond devotion—she lived with him till she died. “Go 
and see my mother,” he would say to young men who called 
on him when busy ; “ she will do you good.” Kept at home 
through delicate health, he entered Oriel in due time, falling 
there under the influence of Charles Marriott, as unalloyed 
a saint as himself. His habit of regularly attending chapel 
twice a day, which led Provost Hawkins to warn him against 
“formalism,” kept him from the river and the cricket-field ; 
but he rode, walked, read moderately, his favorite books 
being Plato, Aristotle, Horace, Bishop Butler; took a pass 
degree, became curate of Wheatley, a village under Shotover 
and close to Cuddesdon. Cuddesdon was the home of Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce, whose newly-founded Training College 
for Clergy had been brought into disrepute through the 
incautious zeal for “ Catholicity ” of Liddon, its Vice-Prin- 
cipal and virtual ruler; and, after a time, the Bishop 
persuaded King to take the post of Principal, Liddon 
migrating to a curacy under Butler of Wantage. There 
followed fourteen years of Paradisical happiness. King’s 
influence created an ideal community, sustained at once by 
his lofty example and his affectionate brotherliness. He 
always looked back upon that time with tender, not unregret- 
ful memory; and, to the end of his life, letters from his 
dulces alumni continued to attest their indebtedness to the 
fraternal guidance which shaped their careers for good. The 
Professorship of Pastoral Theology at Oxford; to which he 
was invited by Mr. Gladstone, was an extension, amongst 
more numerous and somewhat older pupils, of the Cuddesdon 
experience. His subjects were the Bible, contemporary 
theology, personal religion. He lectured also on Aristotle, 
whom, in fidelity to Oxonian tradition, he reverenced as 
il maestro di color che sanno—High Priest of Moral Science. 
This excursion into Hellenic philosophy proved less popular 
than his other lectures, a fact which he rather amusingly 
explained by the inferiority of the Stagyrite to the New 
Testament, not perceiving that the lecturer—a practised 
gospeller—was an imperfectly trained exponent of the 
Nichomachean Ethics. 

In 1885 he succeeded Christopher Wordsworth as Bishop 
of Lincoln. His inquiries into the state of the diocese 
showed him that his immediate task must be to raise the 
character and to deepen the spirituality of his clergy. They 
were described by one long resident among them as divisible 
into three classes: “Those going out of their minds, those 
gone out of them, and those who had no minds to go out 
of”; and it was hinted that, in some cases, intellectual 
penury was accompanied by moral lapse. The new Bishop 
was no martinet; at Oxford, Pusey had remonstrated with 
him for his leniency to penitents, and in Lincolnshire he 
was not the man to break bruised reeds. He knew how 
often clerical aberrations and shortcomings are due to soli- 
tariness and poverty. He set himself to enlarge the incomes 
of his poorer clergy by an association for their relief, to which 
he contributed munificently, exerting himself also to secure 
subscriptions from his wealthy neighbors; and he en- 
deavored to obtain from Parliament a modification in their 
Interest of the law against pluralities. He held for them 

‘quiet days” in various centres, and, by receiving them all 
annually as his guests at Lincoln, he brought to the most 
isolated an encouraging sense of corporate life. And where 
offenders were to be dealt with, though not remiss in disci- 





pline, he habitually showed mercy. Four years after his 
appointment, the calm of his life was broken through the 
action of the Church Association. Six charges of illegality 
in his mode of administering the Holy Communion were 
preferred against him to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
With five bishops as his assessors, Archbishop Benson pro- 
ceeded to try the case, held a Court at Lambeth, and cited 
the Bishop to appear. King did so, only to protest against 
the constitution of the tribunal, and withdrew. After long 
inquiry, the Court dismissed three of the charges, directing 
the Bishop to discontinue the practices complained of in the 
other three, a monition which he obeyed. His accusers 
appealed to the Privy Council, which confirmed the Arch- 
bishop’s judgment, and so the matter ended. But it left 
behind it in the public mind uneasy misgivings. The super- 
fluous ceremonialism practised in churches not a few, in 
itself trivial or even childish, was felt to be the fringe and 
ornament of very serious beliefs; of doctrines nervously 
repudiated as “Romish” by an incurably Protestant Eng- 
land, yet known to be held and taught by the most venerated 
bishop on the Bench. The opening gulf which caused dis- 
quietude then is more wide and deep to-day ; when, accord- 
ing to a recent writer having apparent connaissance de cause, 
the surviving tenets of the Oxford Movement are accepted 
by two-thirds of the clergy, odious to nine-tenths of the 
laity. It would seem as if the strikes, which are expected 
in the immediate future to diversify our national life, may 
not be confined to industrial and commercial differences. 

Henceforward, the Bishop’s life flowed tranquilly 
through the twenty years remaining to it; his benignity and 
wisdom elevating all with whom he came in contact. We 
read of his affectionate intercourse with his humbler neigh- 
bors, especially with railway-men and soldiers. On his 
deathbed, he sent for the cabman who had been wont to 
drive him from the station, that he might beseech him to be 
confirmed. With his devoted nephew and chaplain, Mr. 
Wilgress, he passionately enjoyed his annual tours in Italy 
or Switzerland, shutting out from them all except the 
inspiring society of mountains, lakes, flowers, refusing, on 
one occasion, the company of Dean Butler—“ You will talk 
to me all the time about the marriage laws.” Later in life 
he learned the charm of Wordsworth, fascinated especially 
by the moral and the domestic poems, and paraphrasing the 
“Ode to Duty” into a Lenten Pastoral. Later still, we 
find him regretting that he has no time now for Horace, 
who cheered, as we remember, the closing days of the refined 
and scholarly Pope Leo XIII. His attendance on a con- 
demned felon in Lincoln Gaol, with its result, is told thril- 
lingly by his biographer. To “ make saints” became more 
and more the object of his life ; his success in this sustained 
and cheered him to the end :— 


“‘ Therefore to thee it was given, 
Many to save with thyself; 
And, at the end of the day, 
O faithful shepherd, to come 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand.” 





“EVEN IN A PALACE.” 


“The Thread of Life.” By H.R.H. THe INFANTA EULALIE OF 
Span. (Cassell. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Wit some natural diffidence, we have, during the last few 
days, now and then allowed ourselves to dream of being 
guests in a salon of the Boulevard Lannes in Paris, wherein 
a royal lady discourses of things in general. Our respectful 
gaze has been fixed upon an attractive countenance, half 
wilful and half wistful, where an historical formation of 
chin has dwindled to mere charm, yet retained enough 
of its renowned development to recall, hesitatingly, the most 
mercurial monarch in the world. In the dream our ears 
no less respectfully have listened to a sweet voice, a soft, 
measured way of speaking; and these have exercised their 
unfailing spell. ; That voice has talked on, and 
the wistful eyes have kindled; but the oblique, resolute 
little mouth has never smiled, for the Royal Lady is more 
earnest than humorous. And then, the sitting ended for 
the day, we have risen to leave that appartement with its 
bewildering variety of servants. So many, so diverse, are 
these that reverently we ask ourselves how many an Infanta 
is obliged to “ keep.” 
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“Keep? ”’ says the soft voice, as if in answer to our 
thoughts. ‘‘I ‘ keep’ none.” 

“If you have a masseur or masseuse, even a * bath- 
attendant,’ a hairdresser, a manicurist, a packer, a ‘ vacuum- 
cleaner,’ ‘and a floor polisher, what remains for you to ask 
of your servants? 

“If a woman can come and fetch your dresses to be ironed 
or ‘freshened,’ and a man to do the same with your coats, 
and someone else come and polish your boots, is not that 
all-important?” 

Confounded, we stumble to the door. Is ‘ that all- 
important?’’ We half turn back. The Royal Lady is 
observant; the sweet voice, now with a hint of weariness, 
reproves our density. 

" According to one’s needs, he would telephone to a 
company for ‘service by the hour’ for a bath- attendant, for 
someone to truss poultry, for housework, &c.” 

Still we hesitate. There had seemed to be more to do 
in a house. But the eyes have kindled. 

“With ‘service by the hour,’ there would be no more 
spying, no more mean revenges, no more dishonorable com- 
promises. Let us aim at independence for everyone.” 
The door closes behind us. A Royal Lady has given 

us, in the most engaging manner, the solution of the Servant 
Problem. We stroll, musing. The conditional mood had, 
as at other such sittings, somewhat over-predominated. 
‘* How many times a day does the Infanta Eulalie of Spain 
say There would be?” That is our profane summing-up, 
as we reach our own small establishment, where ‘‘ the 
employers’ and the servants’ quarters are close together, 
perhaps only divided by glass doors and thin partitions ’’— 
perhaps even, in some dens we have inhabited, by nothing 
at all. We blush as we realise our state. 

“‘To ensure respect for the master and mistress in their 
private life, and willing obedience from servants, distance in 
point of fact should be in Proportion to the distance in point 
of position and education.” 

Now, at last, we know why we have trouble with the 
servants. Once shut them off, and they will not be able 
to do enough to show their sense of our favors. The 
gratitude may possibly be double-edged but our 
democratic Princess has spoken. 

The passages chosen almost at random for quotation 
above are intensely typical—syntax and grammar included. 
(We distrust a good deal, in that respect, the translator). 
From them the quality of the book as a whole may be said 
to protrude. Yet by its utter naiveté and earnestness it 
simply disarms criticism. Despite the well-nigh complete 
absence of any considered view of any of the topics, some- 
times trivial, but more often gigantic, with which it deals 
so gently, so dully, so confidently, yet always so provision- 
ally, there is about it an engaging little selemnity, like 
the solemnity of a “behaving” child, which imposes 
on us a demeanor scarcely less well-bred and superficial 
than its own. A certain pathos, too, steals forth at 
moments: as a matter-of-course, in the chapter relating to 
‘* Divorce ’’; more unexpectedly, in that on ‘‘ Prejudices,”’ 
where the Princess, collating “silly superstitions,” utters 
a cri de coeur. 

“It is a matter of general belief, for instance, that 
the number thirteen is unlucky, that the song of a 
blackbird is a sign of death, that three lights bring 1mus- 
fortune; and the belief is not less general that persons of high 
birth are inevitably lacking in great intelligence. If these 
persons take up any intellectual pursuit, be it the publishing 
of books, or devoting themselves to art, they are misjudged, 
there is an outcry at the unreality, the gross impossibility, 
for it has been decided that high birth should be a patent 
of incapacity.” 

In the contrition of our hearts, let us try if by any 
means we can solace this sufferer. One way might be 
by pointing out that nobody but a “person of high birth” 
could have found a publisher for ‘‘ The Thread of Life,’’ 
and that few even of the ‘“‘ great ladies, even princesses,”’ 
who “do not disdain to draw profit from the industrial 
arts, from painting and literature,’’ have had a monarch 
as their advertising-agent. The Infanta’s impetuous 
nephew, that King of Spain whose ugly, winning face is 
reflected and enhanced in her own, sent her, on December 
2nd, 1911, a characteristic telegram, ordering her to suspend 
publication until he had seen the book. She at once 
despatched a cartel of defiance over the same wires, and 
communicated both telegrams to the Paris ‘‘ Temps.”” A 





rupture between the nephew and aunt was “‘ officially 
admitted ’’ on December 5th, and Madrid and Paris were 
gloriously agog. The Infanta’s Civil List income was im- 
perilled, for the Government were discussing the question 
of depriving her of her rank. The King, resolutely 
‘* constitutional,’’ nevertheless regarded her relations with 
his Court as at an end. She then addressed a letter to a 
Spanish journal, declaring her ‘“‘ unalterable affection ’’ for 
Spain, the King, and the Queen-Mother; she ‘‘ would be 
disposed to ask for pardon, were it not that by so doing 
she might appear to be anxious about her Civil 
List. ." 

In two days all was over. Most of us remember— 
for who could easily forget?—the picture which then 
appeared in the illustrated papers of this country. It 
showed us a beaming aunt, and a nephew as much more 
beaming than any other human creature as he alone can 
look, strolling arm-in-arm down a sunny street, with a 
lively glee in each other’s company which made one 
involuntarily think of the cake-walk of some seasons ago, 

“Le Fil de la Vie ”—for the book was first published in 
French—was then in the reviewers’ hands, heavy with 
the prestige of the “ban.” In England, it appears 
with the same distinction flaunted on the gaudy wrapper, 
which conceals a binding less direct in hue, but dazzling 
us with a more authentic blazon—a shield and quarterings 
such as Spain, it is fabled, alone among nations can produce. 
The preface gracefully consigns to Nothingness those 
critical tools of which the book is to disarm us. ‘‘ It has 
not been my wish,” says the Infanta, “to accomplish a 
literary work.” 





THE BATTLE OF ANGLICAN ORDERS. 
“Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders.” By Viscount HA.irax. 

(Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Tue byways of history are often profitable reading, not for 
their own sake, but because of the insight which they give 
into the minds of those who trod them, and of: the light 
thrown by this insight upon larger issues. The question 
whether Anglican Orders do, or do not, satisfy the con- 
ditions laid down by medieval schoolmen, and ought, or 
ought not, to be recognised by the Church of Rome, is 
trifling ; its interest is due to the proportions which it has 
come to assume in the minds of a section of English Church- 
men, and to the influence exercised by this section over the 
fortunes of the National Church. And Lord Halifax’s book 
is a very human document. It would be difficult to find 
more, and more various, passions displayed on so small a 
stage. It is only fair to the author to say that the part 
played by him in the tortuous transactions which he de- 
scribes is wholly creditable. We could wish him in better 
company. Quid Rome faciam? mentiri nescio would have 
been an appropriate motto for the book. 

The question of Orders was not prominent at the 
Reformation. There was nothing in the separation from 
Rome to break any succession which existed. The objections 
raised with regard to the consecration of Barlow and Scory 
were afterthoughts ; the point at issue between the Catholics 
and the Reformers was not Orders, but the retention of the 
doctrine and ritual of the Mass. Nine bishops who had held 
their sees under Edward VI. continued to do so under 
Mary; Tallis was a Gentleman of the Chapels Royal 
under Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth; 
for quiet men, not specially interested in ecclesi- 
astical politics, the times were less disturbed than 
we are apt to suppose. The contrast was not 
between valid and invalid Orders, but between the 
appointment of the clergy by authority or by popular 
election; and on this point, which was regarded as one of 
public order, the Elizabethan statesmen upheld the tradi- 
tional use. Later, when the spirit of the Reformation had 
taken definite possession of English religion, ecclesiastical 
detail fell into the background. The Apostolical Succession 
was used from time to time as an argument against Puri- 
tanism; but it went out with the Nonjurors. When the 
Tractarians revived it, the facts had been forgotten. Romat 
Catholics, to whom the association of Protestantism with 
the priesthood seemed—not unnaturally—a paradox, fell 
back on the gossip of the sixteenth century, and on the 
absence from the English rite of the medieval porrectio 
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instrumentorum ; later, when these arguments had been dis- | 


credited, on subtle distinctions of form and intention which 
were obviously special pleading, and, though embodied in the 
Bull “ Apostolicee Curse,” need not be seriously discussed. 
Lord Halifax met, it seems, at Madeira, in 1890, a French 
Lazarist, the Abbé Portal. His account of the Church of 
England came to this excellent man as a revelation. Cor- | 
porate reunion appeared possible on such a basis; as a 
preliminary, it was thought desirable that the question of 
Anglican Orders should be settled—in a manner satisfactory 
to Lord Halifax; and the matter was brought before 
Leo XIII. M. Portal, it seems, knew no English; the 
correspondence between him and Lord Halifax—which fills 
the greater part of the book—is untranslated ; and it may 
be doubted whether this confusion of tongues conduced to 
the success of the negotiations. The agents were busy; the 
Pope, at first, was sanguine; English bishops—who should 
have known better—dallied with the delusive dream. What 
strikes the reader most forcibly is the amazing ignorance of 





Rome which prevailed in England, and of England 
in Rome. The Pope believed that a large section 
of the English people held (with Lord Halifax) 
that the Roman Primacy was of divine right, and 
was ripe for secession. “ Reunion is in the air,” said so 
moderate a man as the late Archbishop of York; “a voice 


from Rome has spoken to us it breathes, from first 
to last, a spirit of fatherly love.’’ Archbishop Benson’s 
attitude was one of reserve, for which Lord Halifax—very 
unreasonably—blames him; Mr. Gladstone was bitten— 
ecclesiasticism was his weak side. It is a relief to come 
upon the sanity of Bishop Creighton—the one seer among the 
blind—who sums up the situation with exactness :— 


“Tt is not pleasant reading. It 1s exactly like a corres- 
pondence from the sixteenth century, and tells the same story. 
First a vague conception of a higher duty, then endless 
diplomacy; in its course expediency gradually creeps into the 
foremost place, the original point disappears, and the upshot 
is something as nearly as possible the reverse of what was 
originally intended. In fact, the Roman Church is not 
primarily a Church, but a State. It is Erastian in the highest 
degree, because the State has absorbed it, and political con- 
siderations override spiritual considerations habitually and 
universally. It is not the extension of a spiritual 
kingdom, but the maintenance of earthly rule which prevails 
in the official utterances of Rome.” 





Lord Halifax criticises Cardinal Vaughan sharply. The 
Cardinal was a well-intentioned, but singularly tactless and 
ignorant man, who invariably said the wrong thing; and, 
when by chance he did the right one, invariably did it in the 
wrong way. “Do Anglican bishops really know Latin?” 
was his answer to Bishop Earle, who, meeting him at a 
friend’s house, had ventured on a quotation; and Lord 
Halifax’s reference to his “crocodile tears” gives a redeem- 
ing touch of virility to the abject position in which the 
English Church was placed by her self-appointed champions 
in this futile and humiliating controversy. It must be 
admitted, however, that his common-sense saved the situa- 
tion. He convinced the Pope—not without difficulty—that 
he was under a complete misconception as to English 
opinion ; and that the great majority of Englishmen, and even 
of Churchmen, were profoundly indifferent to the whole ques- 
tion. They were, he said, “Erastian and Latitudinarian, 
and in no way affected by the declaration that the Anglican 
Ordinal confers no power to offer sacrifices or to forgive 
sins.” Leo, who disliked opposition, was slow to believe 
this; and, when at last he was convinced, he could not see 
that he had been over-sanguine and deceived himself; he 
thought that he had been deceived. It was too late to go 
back upon the steps that had been taken; the Commission 
of inquiry into Anglican Orders met; but its decision was 
a foregone conclusion. Four of the eight members were 
known to be favorable to the English claim; but there was 
no more freedom of speech than there had been at the 
Vatican Council: the Bull “ Apostolice Cure” (Sept- 
ember, 1896) declared the Orders null and void. By a 
curiously sordid appendix to the controversy, the Pope 
directed that subscriptions should be raised in England for 
the temporary support of “converted Anglican clergymen.” 
But this good work soon languished, and the demands upon 
it have been few. 

Certain side-issugs may be noticed: 1. The excellence 
of the intelligence department at the disposal of the Catholic 








authorities. In a letter of December 13th, 1894, Mr. W. 


Ward urges Lord Halifax to “see the Cardinal (Vaughan), 
and tell him all.” His Eminence had already been told 
everything. Dr. Gasquet had received copies of the private 
papers and correspondence referred to a fortnight before from 
an unknown hand. 
2. The Press influence at the command of Catholics. 
“‘ Archbishop Benson enters in his diary, September 29th, 
1896—* a downright Roman Catholic article in the Times’; and 
writing to the Bishop of Winchester (now Archbishop of 
Canterbury)—‘ But what do you now say about the Times? 
Surely there can be no doubt now that it has an undeniable 
Roman Catholic tone—the article on the Encyclical and the 
article which accompanies Vaughan’s oration are absolutely 


Roman, only the fingers that write are covered roughly with 
the skin of the kids.’ ” 


5. The incurable delusion under which Anglicans of 
the school of Lord Halifax labor that Rome looks at the 
question of their Orders from a theological standpoint. Had 
it been thought that the recognition of these Orders would 
“do good ’’—+.e., promote the interests of the Roman Church 
—in England, no theological or historical arguments would 
have stood in the way of their recognition. The instinct of 
Rome is not religious, but Imperial ; salus populi suprema lez. 

4. The isolation of Anglicanism. This Lord Halifax 
does well to regret; it is in the quarter to which he looks 
for escape from it that his mistake lies. Cardinal 
Perraud complained that he wished “traiter d’égal & égal et non 
pas s’humilier simplement.” Reunion with Rome means 
submission ; and for this, it seems, even Lord Halifax is not 
prepared. Historically and theologically alike, the natural 
allies of the English Church are the Reformed Churches ; 
it is on her relation with them that her future depends. 
Lord Halifax’s philandering with the Papacy recalls the 
well-meant efforts towards the union of the two Churches 


made more than a_ generation ago by the late 
Canon Townsend. This excellent but mot very wise 
man used to describe his interview with the then 


Pope: “Holy Father (I said to him), if you, on 
your side, will give up certain doctrines, we, on our side, will 
give up certain doctrines.”’ “ Most interesting,” interposed 
Bishop Philpotts, who was present; “I suppose that by we 
you meant Mrs. Townsend and yourself?” 





THE DIVINE SIMPLETON. 


**Manalive.” By G. K. CHESTERTON. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 


WHEN Mr. Chesterton is writing a novel or a tale, we must 
not expect to find him producing anything different in kind 
from his essays and treatises. With the best will in the 
world, he has sometimes set out to write a sheer farce, a 
sheer melodrama, in fictional form; and, with perfect regu- 
larity—at a certain point in the story—it develops its 
character as an allegory, a discussion, an expression of belief. 
In his essays there is a frequent, but not immodest, iteration 
of the first personal pronoun; in his stories, the leading 
person—in all his deeds, eccentricities, and assertions—is 
speaking up, in a yet more confident voice, for Mr. Ches- 
terton himself. And all the characters—so far as they may 
be called characters—are ranged round this central debater ; 
they are talking effigies of those ideas he is wont to attack, 
or those real public persons who, in his imagination, stand 
for single ideas. Such a novel resolves itself into a fantastic 
discussion party, the members of which vary the usual pro- 
cedure of debate by putting their most extravagant opinions 
into practice. 

A story of this kind may not be very successful as a 
story ; but it would be silly to judge it according to serious 
canons of good fiction. It always has just this advantage: 
that, up to a point, it puts certain general ideas to the test 
of example, of object-lesson. We say “up to a point,” for 
Mr. Chesterton’s world is too unlike the actual world, his 
characterisation too imperfect, to give a fair trial to his 
theories. Nevertheless, here we have something like a pre- 
sentation of the world regulated on the not very orderly 
plan of Mr. Chesterton. Put to this test, the story does go 
to show that many of the author’s ideas are not applicable 
to a real world. His ideal man resembles Rousseau’s man 
in a state of nature, nature implying, not a condition of 
primitive barbarism, but the state in which man’s possi- 
bilities of perfection are realised, without any of his 
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developed defects. Mr. Chesterton’s ideal man is both a 
savage and a gentleman ; he is primitive and metaphysical ; 
innocent as a baby and discriminating as a judge; 
boisterous and mystical ; as guileless as the unfallen Adam, 
and sublimely shrewd in exposing the serpent. Though he 
was born thousands of years ago, he differs from Rip Van 
Winkle in that he wakes up to-day with a penetrating 
insight into modern life. He may appear with the up- 
roarious laughter and the inscrutable wisdom of the “ Man 
who was Thursday,” or with the uproarious laughter and 
the perpetual youth of Innocent Smith in “ Manalive.” In 
every case this laughter, this youth, this wisdom of babes 
and sucklings, this “sanity” of fatness, uproariousness, and 
jollity is the first and the last thing in Mr. Chesterton’s 
hierarchy. His fictional hero is also his demigod; his 
Manalive is his conception of the Son of Man. 

“‘ Manalive,” then, is the story of a divine simpleton who 
turns the modern world into his Garden of Eden. Innocent 
Smith tumbles and leaps and climbs trees with the agility 
of a monstrous schoolboy. He invades a suburban boarding- 
house, and his arrival is preceded by the rushing of a 
mighty wind. His irrepressible spirits and frolicsome feats 
infect and inspire the company. He was “really inno- 
cent.”’ “‘He had the sensualities of innocence ; he loved the 
stickiness of gum, and he cut white-wood greedily, as if he 
were cutting a cake.” “He had, somehow, made a giant 
stride from babyhood to manhood, and missed that crisis in 
youth when most of us grow old.” When all the young men 
of the boarding-house are inspired to follow him to a picnic 
on the roof, one of them feels—and it is the voice of Mr. 
Chesterton which speaks—that “he had come out into the 
light of that lucid and radiant ignorance in which all 
beliefs had begun. The sky above them was full of 
mythology.”’ In this spirit of jollity and mysticism, they 
declare in favor of Home Rule for homes, beginning with 
the Beacon Boarding-house. The High Court of Beacon is 
declared to be supreme, and in the intervals between its 
sessions “the whole powers of the institution were vested 
in Mrs. Duke, the landlady.” 

It is before this Court that Innocent Smith is at last 
arraigned. A medical specialist and a criminological expert, 
arriving with the intention of certifying Smith as a madman, 
are persuaded to put their case before this domestic Court. 
The trial proceeds. Pros and cons are discussed. It is 
charged against him that he had once tried to murder the 
Warden of Brakespeare College, Cambridge ; and it is shown 
that he had merely been persuading the Warden to value 
the boon of life. He is accused of teaching a curate how 
to “burgle’’ a house, and it is proved that the house which 
he entered was his own house. He is charged with abducting 
young ladies from this boarding-house and from that, and 
in every case, it seems, he was playing the game of abducting 
his own wife. Finally, when he seems to be convicted of 
bigamy and desertion, having been heard to declare, “I’ve 
got another wife and much better children a long way from 
here . . . and I’m going off to them,” it is proved that 
he had gone round the world, in order to return to a home 
in which his wife should have redder hair and his garden a 
finer situation. All of these are somewhat clumsily con- 
trived incidents, somewhat crude means for asserting 
“common-sense” against “ scientific theory,” for declaring 
that existence is “an obstacle race made of pleasant 
obstacles.’”” But here, at any rate, we get the bold asser- 
tion of Mr. Chesterton’s creed, a declaration against intel- 
lectual evidences, an assertion of the “creed of wonder” 
which he identifies with the Christian faith. The value of 
living is to be had only by living always to the utmost extent, 
keeping alive this “creed of wonder,” preserving always the 
sense of appalling risk and uplifting miracle; for which 
reason, Innocent Smith “continually ran preposterous risks 
of high precipice or headlong speed to keep alive the mere 
conviction that he is alive.” He denounces, in broad, 
general terms, and almost in a single breath, such different 
abstractions as that of the Superman, of Socialism, of Pan- 


theism, and Infinity, basing himself upon a homely creed of 
Individualism. 


“T mean ‘ that if there be a house for me in 
heaven it will either have a green lamp-post and a hedge, or 
something quite as positive and personal as a green lamp-post 
and a hedge. I mean that God bade me love one spot and 
serve it, and do all things, however wild, in praise of it, so that 





—$—, 


this one spot might be a witness against all the infinities ang 

the sophistries, that Paradise is somewhere and not anywhere, 

is something and not anything. And I would not be so ye 
much surprised if the house in heaven had a real green lamp. 
post after all.” 

If Mr. Chesterton has advanced ‘a little way beyond the 
theology of Paley, if he has renounced that blithe optimism 
which he so gaily asserted in his first literary adventures, he 
has too neatly made his peace with the problem of eyil, 
The precipices are only for noble adventures ; the foul crimes 
exist only that we may be romantically law-abiding. And 
in striding among precipices to avoid the sin of sluggishness, 
in shooting at College Wardens to assure them of the value 
of life, is he not himself somewhat sluggish in shirking the 
fact that precipices are things over which you may actually 
tumble, and that the Warden of Brakespeare College may 
actually have lived to regret that the bullet missed his head? 
But these are questions which need not be pressed. Inno- 
cent Smith is a refreshing prodigy. We should rejoice to 
have the opportunity of meeting him and marvelling at him, 
But he would not move us or inspire us, for he is not ‘‘ man 
alive.’’ We cannot tumble as he does, for we should break 
our backs. We cannot rejoice with him in his paradise 
of triangular gardens, for we do not live in the Golden Age, 
But Mr. Chesterton does; and it is pleasant to hear from 
his own lips the story of the beautiful country in which he 
is always seeking his home and always finding it. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Comedy of Catherine the Great.” 


By FRancis 
GRIBBLE. (Nash. 15s. net.) 


Mr. GrisBLe has set himself the task of telling the 
truth about Catherine the Great, and thus removing from 
her some of the load of odium placed on her as much by “ the 
silence of the discreet and serious’’ as by “the reckless 
slander of gossips.” The truth about Catherine shows her to 
be far from blameless, but Mr. Gribble is undoubtedly right 
in putting forward the facts that may be urged in her favor. 
Married at little over fourteen to a mean, brutal, and de 
graded husband, who ill-treated her, and urged to take a 
lover, first by her chaperon and then by the Russian Chan- 
cellor and the British Ambassador, it is little wonder that 
she became an unfaithful wife, though even these circum- 
stances hardly explain her later conduct in flaunting her 
male favorites as openly as Louis XV. did his mistresses. 
From Poniatowski to Zubov, the list of her lovers included 
all her most trusted agents, and the scandal of her private 
life was the commonplace of Europe. Against this must be 
set the fact that, though a foreigner and with no hereditary 
claim to the throne, she ruled Russia for over thirty years 
in a way that gained the loyalty of most of her subjects and 
the admiration of her neighbors. She boasted that she was 
“as frank and original as any Englishman,” and Mr. Gribble 
is able to quote abundant evidence that she was a woman of 
unusual charm. Mr. Gribble takes the view that she 
became what she was because so many natural outlets of 
emotion were closed to her. “At heart she was as little 
Messalina as she was Semiramis, but a German bourgeoise, 
who required to exercise her heart as an athlete requires to 
exercise his limbs.”” The concluding years of her life were 
the most pitiable. She did not know how to grow old with 
dignity, and her final infatuation for Zubov is, as Mr. 
Gribble puts it, a theme for pity rather than for scorn and 
laughter 

* ¥ * 
“London South of the Thames.” By Sir WALTsR BESANT. 

(Black. 30s. net.) 


Tuts is the concluding volume of the topographical sur- 
vey of London planned, and in part executed, by the late Sir 
Walter Besant. It contains historical chapters from Sit 
Walter Besant’s pen, together with a description of a street 
to-street perambulation by Mr. J. C. Geikie, to whom the 
projector of the series entrusted the task of recording the 
actual condition of every street and building in South London 
within the County Council area. The section is less inte 
esting than those dealt with in the eaglier volumes, though 
such districts as Rotherhithe, Greenwich, and Southwark 
supply useful material. Southwark, in particular, is Tt 
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in historical associations. Here were the Globe and other 
Elizabethan theatres, and here lived Shakespeare, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Massinger, and other actors and dramatists. Here, 
too, were a number of prisons, including the Marshalsea and 
the Clink, and, to come to more recent times, the reader 
who looks at Messrs. Barclay & Perkins’s brewery may re- 
member that it covers an area on which both the Globe Play- 
house and Henry Thrale’s brewery formerly stood. But for 
a catalogue of these and other sites, reference must be made 
to the volume itself. It contains a store-house of historical 
facts, as well as a description of the state of London at the 
close of the nineteenth century. There are, besides, many 
illustrations, both from old maps and prints and from 
modern engravings. Messrs. Black are to be congratulated 
on the completion of a great undertaking. The volumes of 
the survey are indispensable to any library in which books 
on London are collected. 

* 7 * 
“Couch Fires and Primrose Ways.” 

Watson. (Kegan Paul. 5s. net.) 


By H. B. MARRIOTT 


Tue prevailing tone of the essays which Mr. Marriott 
Watson has brought together in this volume is one of sober, 
not to say solemn, reflection on life, art, and nature. He 
begins with “Some Thoughts on Pain and Death,” a 
penetrating examination of the use of pain in nature and 
human society, criticising some of the conventional 
values accepted ‘both by law and public opinion. This 
is followed by two impressive lay sermons, ‘‘ The Unknown 
God’’ and “ Victrix Causa,” in the latter of which it is 
maintained that ‘‘ The Age of Trade,’’ as it exists in 
America, is ‘‘ as callous, as selfish, and as reckless of 
human life and human suffering, as was the Age of the 
Sword which we are leaving behind.’’ Other topics which 
Mr. Watson discusses are ‘‘ The American Woman,”’ ‘‘ The 


Limits of Socialism,’’ ‘‘ The Native English Drama,’’ and 
the controversy between realism and romance. Lastly, 


there are some charming ‘‘ Studies in Childhood,’’ and a 
series of nature studies, entitled “The Rolling Year.”’ 
These thoughtful papers, quiet in tone and unaffected in 
style and diction, form a pleasing contrast with the breath- 
less and boisterous productions that so often appear as 
essays. 
* % * 

“Ttalian Sculptors.” By W.G. Warers. 
net.) 


(Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


In giving us what is virtually an encyclopedia of Italian 
sculptors, from the Pisani to the late seventeenth-century 
followers of Bernini, Mr. Waters has performed a public 
service to which few writers of equal authority would con- 
descend. His book is essentially brief, business-like, and 
practical in its attention to the requirements of the average 
man whose notions of Renaissance sculpture are apt to begin 
and end with Michael Angelo, Donatello, and Verrocchio. 
At the same time it contains a due proportion of sound and 
fearless criticism, on conservative lines, maybe, but backed 
by indisputable authority. This, in an age of diffuse and 
contradictory art-criticism, is a good deal to be thankful for. 
Mr. Waters does not hesitate to apply the lash to the weaker 
work even of the giants; and he rescues more than one 
name from the comparative oblivion into which it has been 
cast by the greatness of its contemporaries. His introductory 
chapter is clear and to the point. It describes briefly the 
condition of sculpture previous to the nineteenth century, 
indicating that pre-Pisan work was mainly stone-cutting in 
distinction to carving; points out that the art which cul- 
minated in the genius of Niccola Pisano “takes its pre- 
vailing excellencies from its Tuscan origin”; sketches the 
development of the art in all Italy, and traces the advance 
of Florentine sculpture through Donatello to the triumphs 
of the early sixteenth century. An excellent index, arranged 
under headings in alphabetical order, of places where notable 
sculpture mentioned in the text is to be found, enhances the 
value of the book as a work of reference, and the seventy- 
eight illustrations are well chosen. 

~ * x 
“Where Dorset Meets Devon.” By Francis BICKLEY. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Dorset meets Devon close to Lyme Regis, and it is 
with that town and the country round about it that Mr. 








Bickley’s book is occupied. It begins with an account of the 
historical associations of Lyme Regis, which Mr. Bickley 
traces from its creation as a free borough by Edward I. down 
to the nineteenth century. The town has its fair share of 
associations with famous people. It was here that Chatham 
taught his sons to sail, and the stone which William Pitt 
used for a pound in playing at marbles was pointed out to 
visitors some years ago. Disraeli, Jane Austen, Hayley, 
Miss Mitford, Tennyson, Abraham Hayward, and Whistler, 
all stayed at Lyme Regis. Sir Francis Palgrave lived there, 
and published a little book of verse, “ The Lyme Garland,” 
which won Newman’s praise. Mr. Bickley writes pleasantly 
of all these things, and then takes his reader to Charmouth, 
Bridport, Axminster, Branscombe, Ford Abbey, and other 
nooks and corners of the district. Mr. J. W. King con. 
tributes a number of pencil-sketches, and both author and 
artist are to be congratulated on a capital addition to the 
topographical literature of the English counties. 
* “ * 


‘Circumstances or Character? Studies in Social Work.” 
By CLEMENT F. RoGers, M.A. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Unver this title Mr. Rogers—Lecturer in Pastoral 
Theology at King’s College, London—presents a number of 
papers—published at various times during the last eight 
years, and in various places, chiefly ecclesiastical—all of 
‘them linked together by a common subject matter. The 
result is that we get in these pages, not so much a spirited 
defence of the Charity Organisation Society and all that 
pertains to it, as a tremendous onslaught on those mis- 
guided persons whose paths are unillumined by the light 
of the Charity Organisation Society. Never were so many 
people of good character put to shame before. The poverty 
at Jerusalem undoubtedly seems to have been fostered 
‘* by the money that poured in from all quarters,” in 
apostolic days, Mr. Rogers assures us, and “ St. Paul's 
Distress Fund ’’ was evidently badly distributed. ll for 
want of a Charity Organisation Society in Jerusalem! And 
from that time onward charity went steadily to the bad, 
until the Charity Organisation Society arose to redeem the 
world. Poor St. Chrysostom is found to have ‘ no knovw- 
ledge of social science,’’ and, with many of the Fathers and 
Saints of the Catholic Church, is shown by our Lecturer 
in Pastoral Theology to be as far from the light as the 
average Church of England curate in the twentieth century. 
The Socialists, with their belief in State interference, are 
seen to be no better. So there we are! Those who already 
believe in the ways and means of the Charity Organisation 
Society will be strengthened in their faith by these essays. 
The unconverted will not, we imagine, experience a change 
of heart or mind by Mr. Rogers’s arguments. What does 
strike us as odd is that excellent people like Mr. Rogers 
are always alarmed at anything being done that may 
‘* sap the manly independence of the poor,’ but are quite 
undisturbed at the spectacle of the rich enjoying scholar 
ships for the free maintenance of their children, and living 
on substantial endowments which involve no anxiety of 
getting a livelihood to the recipients. 

* * * 
“Hunters and Hunting in the Arctic.” 
Y 


ORLEANS Translate H. GRAHAME RICHARDS. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


By the DUKE OF 
(Nutt. 


In this book the Duke of Orleans gives us extracts from 
the diary of his 1909 expedition, describing his hunting 
experiences in the Arctic, together with memoranda on the 
same subject, dealing with his three former voyages. He 
divides the volume into the subjects of trappers, beats, 
bear cubs, reindeer, walrus, and seals. He speaks with some 
concern of the amount of slaughter for which the trappers 
are responsible, and thinks that, at this rate of destruction, 
the Polar bear will, in the course of a very few year’, 
become almost completely extinct. This fate has already 
overtaken the walrus, and, as these beasts are now rarely 
encountered, a walrus-head is considered to be the best of 
all trophies a hunter can bring back with him from @ 
Arctic expedition. Even the seal is rapidly disappearing, 
and the Duke comments on the destruction wrought by th 
flotilla of Norwegian and English ships which reach the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and Jan Mayen each spring. 
sailors kill the young seals with clubs, and in this way; 
notwithstanding the restrictive international laws, from 
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wessrs. HERBERT & DANIEL’S ust. 


messrs. HERGERT & DANIEL have pleasure in announcing 
that they have Removed to Larger Premises at 
95, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Evolution in the Past 


By HENRY R. KNIPE. Author of ‘ ‘ Nebula to Man.” With 
50 Illustrations by ALICE B. WOODWARD and 6 Landscapes by 
ERNEST BUCKNALL. 12s. 6d. net. 

“To anyone who desires to read the story of life upon our planet, 
as revealed by the record of the rocks and interpreted in the light 
of evolution, it would be difficult to recommend a safer or more 
pleasant guide than Mr. Knipe. His story is illustrated by many 
excellent plates, mainly by Miss Alice Woodward, who happily unites 
much scientific knowledge with artistic ability.”"—Atheneum 








A non-technical and popular appreciation of the 
beneficent discoveries of the late LORD LISTER. 


Modern Surgery 
and its Making 


A Tribute to Listerism. 
By Cc. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S., Edin. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Hitherto there has been publis shed no book which has explained 
in a popular manner the methods and achievements of modern 
surgery. Dr. Saleeby has knowledge, enthusiasm, the power of clear 
and vigorous writing.’’"—Daily News. 


An Anthology of 
Imaginative Prose 


By Proressor R. P. COWL . 6d. net. 
“This is a genuine antholog a ‘lassified according to a method 
finely selective. There is an exes tle nt and succinct preface.’ 


—Atheneum. 
“One of the most charming anthologies that we have seen for 
some time. It is produced in exceptionally artistic form, and the 
selection is admirable throughout.’’—Guardian 


Mary Wollstonecraft 


By CAMILLA JEBB. A new volume of The Regent Library. 
ds, 6d. net. 

“Miss Jebb’s little volume, with its excellent biographical intro- 
duction, and its well-chosen extracts from the letters as well as 
the writings of Mary Wollstonecraft, gives in a brief compass a good 
idea of her re ‘markable personality.’ , —Atheneum. 


Italian Literature 


By MARIE LOUISE EGERTON-CASTLE. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
For a short general sketch of Italian Literature we can very 
heartily commend this well written and well arranged manual.” 
—Bookeeller. 














FICTION. 


Pension Kraus 


By AGNES BLUNDELL. 6s. 

“Admirers of the works of that charming novelist, M. E. Francis, 
will be interested in a story by her daughter. It is a bright, 
humorous, well-written account of life at a German pension, where 
all ll the nations meet.’’—Publishers’ Circular. 


The Heart of a Russian 


By M. Y. LERMONTOV. Translated by J. H. WISDOM and 

ARR MURRAY. 6s. 

“Lermontov was much under the influence of Byron, and, like that 
poet, was in constant revolt against society. He was endowed with 
imagination of a high order, and had command of a direct and pithy 
expression that was itself remarkable.’’—Standard, 


Business Rivals 


By F. HARRIS DEANS. A New Humorist. 6s. 

“It is no detraction from Mr. Harris Dean's originality to liken 
him to Mr. W. W. Jacobs. He bears the comparison well. He 
eeps a coherent plot together, while he is inimitably funny in his 
details. His humour bubbles over, yet his restraint and dryness at 
the right moment are perfect. This work establishes him securely 
48 a humorous novelist of a high order. It is the jolliest stuff 
imaginable.”"—Morning Leader. 


Cross in Hand Farm 


By VIOLA MEYNELL. 6s. 
“This romance has qualities of a rare charm, and its old-world 
atmosphere is as sweet as lavender.’’—The Daily Telegraph. 
“Its atmosphere is fragrant, and its whole tone attractive.’ 
—The World. 


The Forward in Love 


By RICHARD BIRD. An Amusing Novel of Cambridge Under- 
Staduate Life. 6s. 
ai A nonsense-story that is well written, and which contains some 
alogue of more than common cris pness.’’—Saturday Review. 
It is a good comedy-book, especially for the country house.’ 








—Daily Chron ‘cle. 


HERBERT & DANIEL, 95, New Bond St., W. 











The Hibbert Journal 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELICION, THEOLOCY, 
AND PHILOSOPHY. 


APRIL NUMBER Now Ready. 
Principal Contents. 


THE RICHT TO STRIKE AND LOCK OUT. Robert 
A. Duff, D.Phil. 


THE JESUS OF “Q.” THE OLDEST SOURCE IN 
THE COSPELS. Ceorge Holley Cilbert. 


THE CREAT QUESTION. William Dillon (Chicago). 


BRAHMA. AN ACCOUNT OF THE CENTRAL 
DOCTRINE OF HINDU THEOLOCY AS UNDER- 
STOOD IN THE EAST AND MISUNDERSTOOD 
IN THE WEST. Prof. S. A, Desai (Holkar 


College, Indore, Central India). 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
Principal W. M. Childs. 


1S CiVILIZATION IN DANCER? A_REPLY. 
Joseph M’Cabe. 


FRESH LICHT ON THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM— 
MATTHEW A. LUCAN SOURCE. Robinson 
Smith, M.A. 

THE OCCULT OBSESSIONS OF SCIENCE—WITH 


DESCARTES AS AN OBJECT LESSON. Louis 
T. More. 


BUSINESS, COODNESS, AND IMACINATION. 
Cerald Stanley Lee. 


THE RELICIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF RUDOLF 
EUCKEN. Baron F. von Hugel. 


DIVINE PROMPTINCS. Signora Re-Bartlett. 


SOCIAL SERVICE No.3. WHAT PUBLIC SCHOOL- 
MEN CAN DO, S&. P. Grundy (Manchester 
City League of Help). 

WITH DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY OF RECENT PHILO- 

SOPHICAL AND THEOLOCICAL LITERATURE by 

Prof. C. Dawes-Hicks and Dr. James Moffatt, 

and SIGNED REVIEWS, 


Super Royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Post Free 2s. 9d. 
Yearly Subse ription, commencing ¢ with any number, 10s, post fi free. 


A BOOK FOR LIBRARIES. 


wz Cartwright and 
His Labrador Journal. 


Edited by CHARLES WENDELL TOWNSEND, M.B. 
With an Introduction by Dr. WILFRED T. GRENFELL. 
Illustrations from Old Engravings, Photographs, and 

a Map. 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, SS. net. [Ready. 
“The chief charm of his ‘Journal’ lies in his faithful description of 
the wild life around him. He wasan accurate observer of the birds and 
beasts which he trapped and shot, and his notes on the habits of the 
beaver are worthy of Gilbert White at his best. .... The work of the 
editor has been admirably done. He has supplied a few useful notes 
and a valuable glossary. There are some good iNusteations, principally 
modern photographs, of the localities described.”"—Athenwum. 


An Examination of 
Prof. Bergson’s Philosophy. 


By DAVID BALSILLIE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ss. net. 


Proceedings of 
International Conference. 


Under the Auspices of the American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes. 
Held at Washington, December, 1910. 
In 1 Vol. Sewed, 48. net. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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three to five hundred thousand seals are annually destroyed. 
The translation has been capably done, but the publisher 
ought to have provided the volume with an index. 

* * * 


‘A Queen’s Knight: The Life of Count Axel Fersen.” By 
MILDRED CARNEGY. (Mills & Boon. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tus rather scrappy biography adds nothing to what is 
known of Fersen, nor can it be described as a contribution 
of any value to the history of the French Revolution. The 
Swedish soldier who was so devoted to Marie Antoinette, and 
who worked so hard to secure her escape, is one of the most 
picturesque figures of the time. The greatest episode in 
his life was, of course, the share he took in arranging the 
famous flight to Varennes, though after the failure of that 
attempt he again visited Paris, where he held the nominal 
position of Swedish ambassador to King Louis XVII. Most 
of his time was, however, spent at Brussels, but he was 
recalled in 1794, when the Regent of Sweden came to terms 
with the French Republic. In 1810 he was killed by a mob 
who suspected him of having poisoned the Swedish Crown 
Prince. Miss Carnegy has attempted descriptions of the 
most dramatic moments in Fersen’s career, but her style 
needs restraint, and she has not made the best use of her 
authorities. 

* * * 


“The Wonders of the Colorado Desert.” By G. W. JAMES, 


(Unwin, 10s. Gd. net. ) 


Tue Colorado Desert, about which Mr. James writes, is 
not situated in Colorado, but is the name given to the sandy 
plains bounded on the north by, the San Bernardino Moun- 
tains, on the east by the Colorado River, and on the west 
by the San Jacinto range. On the north-western edge of 
this district Mr. James has a camp in which he spends a 
good deal of time, and his book is devoted to a description 
of the physical features and the animal and vegetable life 
of the desert. One of the great dangers of travelling in the 
Colorado Desert is that all tracks are quickly covered by 
the drifting sand, which also penetrates into the nostrils. 
The traveller must guide himself by the stars, and, in some 
places, chemical and aqueous action has produced deep 
abysses which are merely covered by deposits from the now 
extinct volcanoes. Although Mr. James does not claim to 
be either zoologist, ornithologist, or hunter, he has written 
some interesting chapters about the animals and birds of 
the desert. The largest of the wild animals is the panther, 
or “mountain lion,’’ though wolves, mountain sheep, deer, 
and coyotes are also among the inhabitants. The panther 
sometimes attacks men, and Mr. James tells us of one 
occasion when his own and a friend’s life were saved by his 
luck in thrusting forward the tripod of his camera in such 
a way as to penetrate through the eye into the panther’s 
brain. Such adventures are not common, but Mr. James 
finds the desert “a place of fascination and surprise,’’ which 
pure air, soil, and sunshine have made a “great health- 
giving laboratory.” 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Thursday 


morning, morning, 

March 29. April 4. 
Console : vie 783, one 784 
Midland Deferred ... att psi ian 71 eee 70 
Canadian Pacifie ... ea ae «os Se «. Were 
Mexican Railway Ordinary “ | oe 50 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 as oe .- 103 + 1004 
Union Pacific ote ae i | nw a 


Ar the beginning of the week everybody was cheerful. The 
miners were said to be quite tired of the strike and eager 
for work. Wall Street was buoyant, and sent exaggerated 
reports of the revival of American trade, and the defeat of 
Colonel Roosevelt in his struggle for Presidential nomina- 
tion was certainly a strong “ Bull point.’”” But on Tuesday 
the markets began to falter. There was anxiety as to how 
Mr. Lloyd George would use his surplus—an anxiety justified 
by the event. There was also great uneasiness about the 
miners’ ballots, when it began to appear that the men of 





Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Durham were voting strongly, 
and in some cases almost solidly, against resumption of 
work. Moreover, the magnitude and the possibly disastrous 
consequences of the miners’ strike in the United States 
began to be appreciated. The more so as it may probably 
reduce still further President Taft’s already slender chances 
of defeating his Democratic opponent. Under these circum- 
stances, the Home and American Railway Markets, which 
had been rising, lost their buoyancy. 


THe Bupcet. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s financial statement was extremely 
interesting as an exposition of the extraordinary successful 
results which have flowed from the famous Budget of 1909, 
The land taxes, indeed, have not yet begun to yield very 
freely, but the work of valuation is expected to be complete 
in about two years’ time. Altogether, it appears that the 
new and increased taxes of 1909 actually produced 
£23,900,000 last year. But more than half this sum has 
been absorbed by additions to armaments. It was very 
surprising that Mr. Lloyd George, of all Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, should have been content to produce a Budget 
which makes no changes of any kind in taxation, although 
he had a surplus of £6,545,000 (which would have been 
£7,000,000 but for the strike), and although he felt himself 
able to look forward to another year of prosperity. The 
only sensational feature of the Budget was his announcement 
that instead of using his surplus to reduce debt, he is going 
to add the whole of it to strengthen the Exchequer balances, 
as a means of providing against contingencies such as those 
referred to by Mr. Winston Churchill. The step is so 
unusual that even the quotation from Sir William Harcourt 
will not easily reconcile it with the principles and _ pre- 
cedence of sound finance. 


Tue Price or NiTRATE SHARES. 

Last year, it may be recalled, an attempt was made 
to start a boom in nitrate shares on the prospects of a rise 
in the price of the material, and all sorts of estimates of future 
dividends were formed. The attempt to stimulate public 
interest was only partially successful ; prices certainly rose, 
but the buying came more from the discriminating investor 
who was prepared to take up shares and keep them for a 
while than from the eager speculator who would have 
carried his shares from account to account, as desired by 
those financing the market. The nitrate share market is 
now very quiet; but last year’s estimates regarding the 
future price of nitrate have been realised, and to-day nitrate 
is quoted at 10s. 3d., as compared with 8s. 11d. at this time 
last year. At the higher figure, nitrate companies with 
accessible fields can make very large profits, and it would 
not be surprising if those anxious to see a rise in the share 
market are only waiting for the effects of this rise to be 
shown in the companies’ accounts before attempting to boom 
the shares. In the following table are a few nitrate shares, 
with prices and yields :— 


1911. Present 

Highest. Lowest. Price. Yield. Div. 
Alianza (£5). . 154 11 15 7 21 
Anglo-Chilian (£5) 15; 1011-16 153 43 15 
Lagunas Syndicate (£5) 47-16 3 5-16 27-32* 7% 6 
Lautaro (£5) ‘ 10} 8% 11 41-16 10 
Liverpool (£2) ... 225 164 224 611-16 75 
London (£1) . 153 11 4 117-16 40 
Rosario (£5) 615-16 5% 3 411-16 2% 
San Sebastian (£5) 3 15-16 27-16 43 53 5 


* £1 new shares. 


Prices are about as high as they ever attained in 1911, 
but yields on a few are quite good. Three of the companies 
—the Alianza, Lautaro, and Rosario—have announced higher 
rates of interim dividend than those paid last year, while 
the San Sebastian has paid 5 per cent., its first dividend 
since 1908. The Lagunas Syndicate has adopted a scheme 
for the gradual reduction of its enormous capital, and the 
shares have been altered from £5 to £1 denomination. In 
view of the immediate prospects, a purchase of one or two 
of the leading shares, with the idea of selling in a few 
months’ time, might prove a profitable speculation, pat 
ticularly as American trade seems at last to have taken 4 
turn for the better and the potential American nitrate coD- 
sumption is a great factor in the chemical manure market. 
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preparation.” 


for Infants, 


Invalids, and the Aged. 


Benger’s Food can be enjoyed and 
assimilated when other foods disagree. It forms a 
delicate and highly nutritive cream, rich in all the 
elements necessary to maintain vigorous health, but 
entirely free from rough and indigestible particles, 


RBenger’s Food is sold in tins by chemists, etc., everywhere. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in 
Central Asia and Westernmost China. By 
M. AUREL STEIN. With numerous Illustrations, 
Colour Plates, Panoramas, and Maps from Original 
Surveys. 2vols. Royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Tennyson and His Friends. 
Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With 
Portraits. 8vo. 10s. net. 


A History of the Eastern 
Roman Empire from the Fall of Irene to 
the Accession of Sasil I. (A.D, 802—867). 
By J. B. BURY, Litt. D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. net 


By the Author of ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’’ 


4 
Voluntas Dei. By the Author of “Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
The Atheneum.—‘t A comprehensive essay in Christian philosophy 
treating of the relation of God's will to the world, to creation, autono- 
mous life and purpose, and man’s religious and moral life.”’ 


Democratic England. By PERCY 
ALDEN, M.P. With an Introduction by CHARLES 
F. G. MASTERMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Common Land and Inclosure. 
By E. C. K. GONNER, Professor of Economic Science 
in the University of Liverpool. With four Maps. 
8vo, 128. net. 

Daily Mail_—‘ The volume is a monument of research. It 
leaves no branch of the subject unilluminated, and is likely 
to stand as an invaluable book of reference for all who are 
interested in the passing of the old system, which began to 
disappear in the sixteenth century, into the new.” 





Philistia and a Soul: A 
Wander Book in Verse. By ALFRED ERNEST 
KNIGHT. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Charwoman’s Daughter. 
By JAMES STEPHENS. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


net, 
Standard.“ ‘ The Charwoman’s Daughter” marks the arrival 
of a novelist who will do great and memorable work in the 
me 6 a x A new writer with a humorous and poetic gift 


so keenly and honestly developed as is Mr. Stephen’s, demands 
& very real and audible welcome.” 


The Victories of Olivia and 
other Stories. By EVELYN SHARP, Author of 
“The Youngest Girl in the Schoal,” &c. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 

The Daily News.—‘‘ These tales, like everything else Miss 

Sharp writes, are well manceuvred, wholesome, arid lively.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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The True 


Traveller By W. H. DAVIES 


Author of ‘‘ Beggars,” ‘* The Super Tramp,” ‘‘ Poems,” etc. 
“ Vivid with human interest. Has the charm of Borrow.”—Times. 








R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK 
Charity and 
Other Sketches 


A new book by the man who ranks as the most brilliant contemporary 
writer of English that we have, A wonderful style, absolute fearlessness 
of expression, and a most original point of view are particular charac- 
teristics of all his writing. ‘‘ Charity” is a book for adults with broad 
minds and wide sympathies. It will delight the critical reader who can 
appreciate bits of life from all parts of the world painted in a few 
powerful strokes by a master. 





Sketches of People and things in Italy, Russia and Persia. 


A Year 


of Strangers By YOi PAWLOWSKA 


(Mrs. BUCKLEY) 
With a Copper-plate Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, 5s. net; 
postage 4d. 








A realistic account of life in the French Foreign Legion. 


In the 
Foreign Legion 8yERWIN ROSEN 


“ A fine Book.” —Punch.— 
“ A fascinating, vivid record of actual experience.— Couniry Life. 


New and cheaper edition, Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


CEORCE BOURNE’S NEW BOOK. 
Change in 
the Village 


A Study of the English Village of to-day. 


By the Author of ‘‘A Surrey Labourer,” “The Bettesworth 
Book.”’ 

“Books more thoughtful and more provocative of thought than Mr. 
Bourne's seldom appear, and he treats of a problem that is, perh ps, 
the most important of all the teeming problems of England. This volume, 
like its predecessors, none can afford to overlook.”— Standard. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net (postage 4d.). 














™ Best New Novels 
TONY UNREGENERATE - Janet Dodge 


A Story of Italy: Art and Music, 


THE SIGNAL (from the Russian) W. Garshin 


Stories by a great realistic artist. 


TWINKLE A Thoughtful Novel of Arthur H. Holmes 


English Country Life. 


IN THE WEST WIND - - A.B. Le Sage 
IN THE WORLD OF BEWILDERMENT 

An Anglo-Indian Story, (2nd Impression.) John Travers 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. At Booksellers and Libraries, 





READY APRIL 1l. 


INTERLUDES: In Verse and Prose. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. 
SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN 


A New Edition. IN THE READERS’ LIBRARY. 
Cloth gilt, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. ; postage 4d. 











Lists and Catalogues sent free on applicatiou. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT CARDEN, LONDON. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


REID TRUSTEES’ SCHOLARSHIP. 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP, value £69 a year for three years, is offered 
by the Trustees on the result of the College Entrance Scholarship 
Examination in June next. The scholar will be required to come 
into residence at the College in the October following the award. 
Further particulars on application to the Hon. Src. to the REID 
Trust, Bedford College. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (one in Arts and two in 
Science) will be offered for competition in June next, viz.:— 

Reid, in Arts, value £30 a year for three years. 

Pfeiffer, in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 

Henry Tate, in Science, value £40 a year for two years. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 
Summer Term commences April 30th. Particulars in Public 
Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 


L 
T Ee Tt T eENHAr™ 


c oLLe Prospectus 
(eeb7s) R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaste 





First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 











PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 per annum and 
EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be 
awarded at the next Examination, in July, if candidates of sufficient 
merit present themselves. The Governors have the power to in- 
crease the £40 scholarships to £80 if they consider that the circum- 
stances of a successful candidate render this necessary. Applications 
should be made % the Bursar. 





A Merer COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train- 
ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for girls in Ling’s 
Swedish System; games, dancing, swimming, hygiene. Good appoint- 
ments obtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 
A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 

Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 





Headmaster - - - - C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon, 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One 
or two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for 
Days Boys), per annum Faber Exhibition of £12 for one year 
awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomina- 
tions, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well 
but fail to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head- 
master or Secretary. 





BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 18659. 
Head Mistress: Miss B, M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18th. 
Full partioulars on application te the Head Mistress. 


TOURS, 








R.M.S. “ DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 





£18 18s. patmatia, MonTENEGRO, VENICE, SICILY, &e, 
VILLEFRANCHE, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR 
£10 10s. TANGIER, LISBON. 





The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


asks aid towards 


FOOD AND FUEL 


for the destitute. Thousands of helpless, hope. 
less women and children are starving, innocent 
Victims of the Coal Strike. 
Work is being provided for 

UNEMPLOYED BREADWINNERS 


at Labour Homes and Depots in many parts of 
London, and in a large number of provincial 
towns. Evangelists and Mission-sisters in hun- 
dreds of town and country parishes are search. 
ing out and relieving innumerable cases of 
BITTER NEED. 

Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Ofices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
TELEPHONE No. 12282 CENTRAL. 











Patron - HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
. President—The Right Hon. The EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 


This Society was cstablished in 1862 to supply 
SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, TRUSSES, 
ELASTIC STOGKINGS, ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, etc., 
and every other description of Mechanical Support to the 
Poor, without limit as to locality or disease. Since the 
commencement of the Society it has supplied over 


730,000 APPLIANCES TO THE POOR. 


Annual Subscription of .. £0 10 6 { Entitles to Two Recom- 
or Life Subscription of .. £5 O | mendatiens per Annum; 





the number of Letters increasing in propertion to the 
ameunt of Contribution. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., LTD., Lombard Street, or by the 
Secretary, ut the offices of the Society. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





AZENDA 


1s PURE COFFEE of 
DELICIOUS AROMA 


1/10 per lb, in sealed tins of all Grocers 
Guaranteed pure by the Government 
of the State of San Paulo (Brazil) 


ZT CAUTION 3 
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April 6, 1912.] 
— a A Quarterly Review. 
> 
The Quest. Edited by G. R. 8. MEAD. 
Price, 200 pp.: Single Copies, 2/5 net ; 2/9 post free. 
Annual Subscription, 11/- post free. 
Vor. III. APRIL, 1912. No. 3. 
The Rising F Psychic Tide - -» The Editor. 
The Method of William Blake .. J.H. Wicks ead, M.A. 
Totemism in the Old Testament 





The Mystical Aspect of Dante’s * Vita Nuova’ Edmund G. Gosdnge, M.A. 
John-Jonah- -Oan es? Robert E sler, Ph.D 


The Sight of the Soul: An Escay in Christian H. Stanley Redgrove, B rx 


Mysticism 
The Meaning of Nature 
St. George, the Moon-god 
The Essence of the Faith : 
A Story in the Originsof Christianhy 
The Protista’s Self-Sacrifice -.- 
The Song of Earth (Verse) .. oe 
Notes : Recent Gorman Publications on 
Mysticism 


A. R. Harwood. 
Prof. J. Javakhisvili. 


Rev. K. C. Anderson, D.D. 
Florence Nevill. 
Eva M. Martin. 


Reviews and_ Notices. 


JOHN OHN M. WATKINS, 2 21, , Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C- 
(6d. NET, postage 1d.) NOW READY. 








APRIL NUMBER. 








Ou NOVERD) 


motniLy 
MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life. 
London: ANIC. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD'S INN, E.C. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


Have the I Illustzated, 
rgest Wide Margin, 
Selection of Interleaved, 

Oxford and Teachers’ 
Other Bibles and Prayer Interlin : 
Books from E ee aa 


6d. to $10. S and other Editions. 


63 PATERNOSTER ROW ec. __ Telephone Centra! 329. 





TANGYE’S 


TyPe “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 











’ peenaneianaitind. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 

















’ _H. J. Dukinfield Astley, MA. 








T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
NOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their” Commeroial Departments for a few young 
t tlemen of good education and manners. No premium required, 
+g of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary, 
ynech, Limited. Witton, Nr. Birmingham 


NOTI.ES, APRIL 7TH. 


ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street. 7. 


Dr. Desch “ Science and Practical Needs.’ 








THE NATION. 35 


THACKERAY’S HOTEL temperance) 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Passenger Lifts. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor, Spacious Dining 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout. All Floors Fire 
proof, Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. Tel- ‘phone. BEDROOMS, including attendance 
from 3/6 to 6/0. Full Taritf and Testimonials post free on application. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” . 


LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Dires., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. ; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


ke ae ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. _ Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNENOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 








Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. é 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’ 3. (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; ist-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


- BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 








H. J. Preston. 


E. Richard, Manager. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
7 CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL, 


BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 


DROITWICH. 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terme. 





EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’ 8). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea 


LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


LIVERPOOL, 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 


LLANELLY. “ 








CLEVELAND HOTEL. me : J.T. Weaver. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. “Supr. apte. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


s,s MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely esta’ .ishment. Baths, 
massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawk 1s, Proprietor. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
’Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord 8t. Lounge, lift, 
120 drooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 021. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
end electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 
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SWIFT'S COMPELLING FICTION 


« 











THE EPISODES OF VATHEK. 


By WILLIAM BECKFORD. Translated by the late 
Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS, with an Introduction by 
LEWIs MELVILLE, Containing the Original French, 
and Photogravure of the Author. The long-lost episodes 
to the famous Oriental tale. 

21s. net. 


OLD ENGLISH WORTHIES. 


By DOROTHY SENIOR. 
10s, 6d, net, 


TRIPOLI AND YOUNG ITALY. 


By CHARLES LAPWORTH, in Collaboration with 
HELEN ZIMMERN. Fully Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net, 


OFF BEATEN TRACKS IN 
BRITTANY. 


By EMIL DAVIES. 
7s, 6d. net. 


A NIGHT IN THE LUXEMBOURG. 


By REMY DE GOURMONT. Translated with a Pre- 
face and Appendix by ARTHUR RANSOME. 
5s. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1880-1905. 
PATER, WILDE, AND AFTER. 


By J. M. KENNEDY. 
7s. 6d. net. 


IN DEFENCE OF AMERICA. 


FOR THE ENLIGHTENMENT of JOHN BULL. 
By BARON VON TAUBE. 
5s, net, 


SONNETS AND BALLADS 
OF GUIDO CAVALCANTI. 


Translated by EZRA POUND. 
3s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY: A NEW SYSTEM. 


By ARTHUR L. LYNCH. 
21s. net, two volumes. 


SHADOWS FROM THE CROWD. 


By RICHARD CURLE. 
6s. 


IRISH HOME RULE: THE LAST 
PHASE. 


By S. G. HOBSON. 
38. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
METAPHYSICS. 


By HENRI BERGSON. 
Authorised Translation by T. E. HULME. 
2s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BERGSON, 


By T. KE. HULME. 
7s. 6d. net. 


LEAVES OF PROSE. 
INTERLEAVED WITH VERSE. 


By ANNIE MATHESON. 
5s. net. 


LONDON WINDOWS. 


By ETHEL TALBOT. 
2s. 6d, net, 


Fiction. 6s. each, 
DAUGHTERS OF ISHMAEL ¢srxru zvrr10m) 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMANN (with a Preface by 
JOHN MASEFIELD) 


Clement K. Shorter, in the Sphere: “ A real service to humanity.” 
Liverpool Post: “The *Uncle Tom's Cabin’ of the White Slave 


Trafhe 


IN A GERMAN PENSION (ix rie Press’ 


The World: “A masterly piece of work” 
Truth: “ Amazingly clever book” 


LOVE IN MANITOBA <szvoxn xorr10m 


By A. WHARTON GILL 


Shefficld Telegraph : “ The author is areal student of Canadian life” 


Daily Telegraph: “ Admirably told . . 
tation of farm life in Manitoba” 


AN EXCELLENT MYSTERY 


By COUNTESS RUSSELL 
Morning Leader : “ Undoubted vividness” 


LADY ERMYNTRUDE tie PLUMBER © 


By PERCY FENDALL 


Yorkshire Post: “ Mr. Fendall has set out to amuse, and he does it in 
rollicking fashion” 


THE REVOKE OF JEAN RAYMOND 


By MAY FORD 


Scotsman ; “ A fascinating story 


. An excellent presen- 


. clever and original 


THE BOSBURY PEOPLE 


By ARTHUR RANSOM 


Liverpool Post: “Charmingly written; . . . 
. « . Full of interest 


THE RECTOR OF ST. JACOB'S 


By SENEX RUSTICANUS 


SOME NEIGHBOURS secoxn zvrrr0m 


By CHARLES GRANVILLE 


Clement K. Shorter, in the Sphere: “ Deserves the highest commen- 
dation” 


MOTLEY AND TINSEL 


By JOHN K. PROTHERO 
Morning Leader : “ Thrilling” 
Truth ; “ Stage life vividly described 


THE WOMAN WITHOUT SIN 


By PHARALL SMITH 


A SUPERMAN IN BEING 


By LITCHFIELD WOODS 


GREAT POSSESSIONS 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL 


THE DARKSOME MAIDS of BAGLEERE: 


By WILLIAM H. KERSEY 


THE CONSIDINE LUCK 


By H. A. HINKSON 


A delightful style ; 





Send a postcard for “Books that Compel,” post free from 


STEPHEN SWIFT & Co., Ltd., 10, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
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